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From the Emaneipator, 
ESSAY QN O°CONNELL. 

The following sketeh of the great rish *Lib- 
erator,” is from the pen of J. G. Whittier, and 
ig ane of the richest and best of his many ex- 
cellent prose. productions. We believe that the 
writer has a correct appreciation of the eharac- 
ter of O'Connell, and that he has portrayed it 
with a faithful and impartial hand. Mr. Whit- 
tier’s liberality, removed as far from bigotry on 
the ope hand as from indifference or indegision 
on the other, joined to his quick discrimination, 
and governed by a spirit strung to the finest is- 
sues, rendered him peculiarly competent for the 
task he assigned himself in the annexed sketch, 
and gave ample promise of his entire success, 

Is has been fashionable in our country to a- 
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has been done in both instances, more from im- 
pulse, than from any correct knowledge or intel- 
ligent appreciation of his character. ‘Those who 
have affected to despise him, among whom we 
may rank ‘‘Pacificator”’ Clay, and ** Wind-stop- 
per” Hamilion, can hardly expect to be credited 
‘for sincerity, however high an opinion their ad- 
mirers may form of their morality, in giving ut- 
terance to Finguage to which their conduct gives 
the evidentiie. Americans should be better ac- 

vainted with the Liberator of Ireland; and be- 
fore they brand him with ‘the big beggar man,” 
and copy with savage greediness the ribaldry of 
the English Tory press, study the history of the 
man they malign, and analyze his acts, from the 
time he first entered public life up to the presen! 
hour. ‘They will find that, in every scene of 
temptation and trial through which he has -been 
called to pass, he has. remained the steady, un- 
swerving, unflinching friend of Ireland—aad not 
ef Ireland alone, but of civil liberty in, 4% best 
and broadest sense. If he has deserted his po- 
litieal associates, it is because they first deserted 
Erelend,——If-ha—has abandoned iis friends, it is 
only because they first abandoned civil Jiberty. 
'. Whatever inconsisiencies may be charged up- 
on him—and we are by no means prepared to 
assert that.im-all things he has been eonsistent— 
in his love for Ireland, in his devotion to liberty, 
Me has ever been the same—unchanged—un- 
changeable. 

Daniel O’Connell. 

Perhaps the most unlucky portion of the un- 
lucky speech of Mr. Clay, on the slavery ques- 
tien, is that in which an attempt is made to. hold 
up to scorn and contempt, the wreat Liberator of 
Ireland. Wesay an attempt, for who will say 
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Wetileulution!® 

We have heard it rum 
week, among some of the. ongtt 
organs of the Clay patty s city, that ata 
late meeting in Chesnut street, a Committee was 
appointed to collect, collate, and publish the cor- 
respondence between Andrew Stevenson and O’- 
Connell, and so much of the latter’s speeches, 
and writings, as relates to American slavery, for 
the purpose of convincing the countrymen of 
O’Connell, of the justness, propriety, and, in 
view of the aggravated circumstances of the 
case, moderation and forbearance of Henry Clay, 
when speaking of a man who has had the impu- 
| dence to intermeddle with the ‘patriarchal insti- 
tutions’ of our country, and with the ‘domestic 
relations’ of Kentucky and Virginia slave-tra- 
ders. 

We wait impatiently for the fruits of the la- 
bors of this sagacious committee. We should 
like to see those eloquent and thrilling appeals 
to the sense of shame, and justice, and honor of 
America, republished. We should like to see 
ifany Irishman, not whoily recreant to the inte-1 
rests and welfare of the Green Island of his birth, 
will in consequence of this republication, give 
his vote to the slanderer of Ireland’s best and 
noblest champion. 

But who is Daniel O’Connell? ‘A dema- 
gogue—a ruffian-agitator!’ say the Tory jour- 
nals of Great Britain, quaking, meantime with 
awe and appreliension, before the tremendous 
moral and political power which he is wield: 
ing--a power at this instant mightier than that 
of any potentate of Europe. ‘A blaeckguard’— 
a fellow who ‘obtains contraband admission into 
European society’—a ‘malignant libeller’—*a 
plundererer of his cowniry’—a man whose ‘wind 
should be stopped,” say the American slavehold- 
ers, and their apologists, Clay, Stevenson, Ham- 
ilion, and the Philadelphia Gazette, and the 
‘Democratic Whig Association.’ 

But who is Daniel O’Connell?  lreland now 
does justice to him, the world will do so hereaf- 
ter. No individual of the present age has done 
more for human liberty. His labors to effect 
the peaceable deliverance of his own oppressed 
countrymen, and to open to the nations of Eu- 
rope, anew and purer and holier pathway to 
freedom, unstained by blood and unmoistened 
by tears, and his mighty instrumentality in the 
abolition of British colonial slavery—have left 
their impression upon the age. ‘They will be 
camembered and felt beneficially, long after the 
miserable slanders of ‘Fory envy and malignity 
at ome, and the clamors of slaveholders abroad, 
-detected in their guilt, and arithing in the gaze 
of Christendom, shall have perished forever; 
when the Clays and Calhouns, the Peels and 
Wellingtons, the opponents of reform in Great 
Britain, and the enemies of slave emancipation 
in the United States, shall be numbered with 
those who in former ages, to use the words of the 
eloquent Lamartine, have ‘sinned against the 
Woly Ghost in opposing the improvement of 
things—in an egotistical and ‘stupid: attempt to 
draw baek the moral and social world which God 
and nature are ureing forward,’ 

‘The character and services of O'Connell have 
never been. fally appreciated in this: country. 
Engrossed in our own peculiar interests, and, in 
the plenitude of our self-esteem, believing that 
‘we are the people, and that wisdom will perish 
with us;” that all patriotism and liberality of fee- 
ling are confined to our own territory; we have 
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ithas succeeded? Who feels contempt for O’- 
Connell?—Surely not the slaveholder? From 
Henry Clay, surrounded by his slave-gang at 
Ashland, to. the most miserable and squalid slave- 
driver, and. smail breeder of human cattle in Vir- 
nia and Maryland, who can spell the name of 
6° Connell in his newspaper: these republican 
brokers in-blood, fear and hate the eloquent L- 
rishman. But their contempt, forsooth! ‘Talk 
of the sheep-stealer’s contempt for the officer of 
justice who nails his ear to the pillory, or sets 
the branding iron on his forehead ! 

After denouncing the abolitionists for gratuit- 
ously republishing the advertisements for rana- 
way slaves, the Kentucky onator says: 

‘And like a notorious agitator upon another 
theatre, they would hunt down and proscribe 
from. the pale of civilized society the inhabit- 
ants of thatentiresection. Allow me, Mr. Pre- 
sident, to say, that whilst] recognize in the just- 
ly, wounded feelings of the Minister of the Uni- 
ted. States at the Court of St. James, much to 
excuse the notice which he was provoked to. take 
of that agitator, in my humble opinion, he would 
better have consulied:the dignity of his station 
aml of his country in treating him with coniemp- 
tuqus silence. He would exclude us from Eu- 
ropean society—he who: himself can only. obtain 
a contraband admission, and is. received with 
scornful repugnance into it! If he be no more 
desirous of our society than we are of his, he 
may rest assured that a state of eternal non-in- 
tercourse willexist between us. *¥es, sir, I 
think the Amercan. Minister would have best 
pursued the dictates of true dignity, by regard- 
ing the language of the member of the British 
House of Comnions as the MALIGNANT RA- 
VINGS OF 'FHE PLUNDERER OF HIS 
OWN COUNTRY, and the libeller of a foreign 
and kindred people.’ 


The recoil of this attack ‘followed hard upon") 


the tones of congratulation and triumph of parti- 
zan editors at the consummate skill and cexterity 
with which their candidate for the Presidency 
had absolved himself from the suspicion of abo- 
litionism, and by a master-stroke of policy se- 
cured the confidence of the slaveholding portion 
of the Union. But the late whig defeatin New 
.York has put-an end t0-these premature rejoi- 
cings. . “The speech-of Henry Clay in reference 
to the Trish agitator, has been made use of a- 
gainst us with no small success,,’ say the New 
York papers. “They failed,” says the Daily 
Evening Star, ‘to: convinee the Irish voters that 
Daniel O'Connell was: ihe ‘pluaderer, of his 
country,’ or that there was an excise for thus de- 
nouncing him.’ pe ; 

The defeat of the whigsof New York, and 
the cause of it, have excited nosmall degree of 
alarm’ among the adherents of the’ Kentueky-or- 


ator. Inthis-city, the delieate ‘‘Philadelphia 


not followed the untitled barrister of Derrynane 
Abbey, step. by step, through the developement 
of one of the neblest experiments ever made 
for the cause of liberty and for the welfare of 
man. 
The revolution which O'Connell has already 
partially effected in his native land, and which, 
from the evident signs, of co-operation in England 
and Scotland, seems not far from its entire ac- 
complishment, will form a new era in the histo- 
rv of the civilized world. Heretofore the patri- 
ot has relied more upon physical than doral 
means, for the regeneration-of his country, and 
its redemption from oppression, His_resolu- 
tions, however pure in principle, have ended in 
practical crime. ‘The great truth was yet to be 
learned that brute force is incompatible with a 
pure love of freedom, inasmuch as it isin itself 
an odions species of tyranny-—-the ‘relict of an 
age of slavery and barbarism—the common ar- 
gument of despotism; a game 
Which were their subjects wise, 

Kings would not play at. 
But the revolution in which O’Connell is. enga- 
ged, although directed against the oppression of 
centuries, relies with just confidence upon the 
united moral energies of the people. A moral 
victory of reason over prejudice, of justice over 
oppression. ‘The triumph of intellectual ener- 
gy where the brute appeal to arms had misera- 
bly failed. ‘The vindication of man’s eternal 
rights, not by the sword fleshed in human hearts, 
but by weapons tempered in the armory of Hea- 
ven, with truth.and mercy and love, 


Nor is it a visionary idea, or the untried the- 
ory of an enthusiast; this triumphant reliance 
upon moral and intellectual power for the reform 
of political abuses, for the overthrowing of ty- 
ranny and the pulling down of the strong holds 
of arbitrary power. ‘I'he emancipation: of -the 
Catholics of Great Britain from the thrall of a 
century, in 1829, prepared the way for the 
bloodless triumph of English Reform in 1832. 
The Catholic Association was the germ: of those 
political unions whieh compelled, by mighty: 
yet peaceful influence, the King, of. England;to 
yield submissively to the supremacy of the peo- 
ple.* Both of thesé remarkable events; these 

Bien Fe adhe: aft Yet 
poll. 

were. cffected by the-salutary agitations: Or, «nae 
public. mind, first set, ia motion, by, the master: 
spirit of O'Connell, and spreading from around 
him to every portion of the British Empire, Tike: 
the undulations from the -disuirbed :centre of she: 
lake. ' ‘ 

The Catholic qnestign- has been, but; imiperfect- 
ly understood in this. country. Many have al- 
lowed their just, disapprobation of the Catholic 
religion to degenerate into'a most-unwarrantable 
prejudice against its conscientious’ followers. : 


Gazette,”, comes. magnanimously. to; the aid of , 


Heary Clay, ‘ 
‘A tom-tit twittering.on an Eagle’s back,’ 
The learned editar gives it as his opinion that 
Daniel O’Oonnell is a ‘political beggar’—a ‘dis- 


orgamizing apostate’—talks in its petty way, of 


the man’s ‘impudence,’ and ‘falsehoods’ and 


* The celebrated:Mr.Attwood has. been called the ‘fae 
ther of political unions.” Ip,a speech.delivered by his 
brother C. Attwood, Esq., at the Sunderland Reform 
Meeting, September 10, 1882,:1 find the following ar mis- 
sion: “Gentlemen, the, first political union was: the 
Roman Catholic Association of Ireland, and the true 
founder and father of political unionsis Daniel O’Gon- 





‘cowardice,’ eter, and finally, with.a. modesty 
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¥ aside Lutire ; me Ww ore 
tholomew’s day; the horrofso? the» 
the crusades against the Albéegoisrand the simple 
dwellers of the Vaudois vallies,haye been regar- 
ded as atrocities peculiar to;the believers in pa- 
pal infallibility and the yecessary consequences 
of their doctrines; and hence they have looked’ 
upon the constitutional agitation’ ofthe Trish 
Catholic for relief from grievous’ disabilities and} 
unjust distinctions, ag a struggle merely for su-4 
premacy or power. ‘ 

Strange—that the ‘truth to which all history 
so strongly testifies should thus be overlooked, 
the undeniable trith that religious ‘bigotry and 
intolerance have been confibed to no single sect; 
that the perseentors of one century. have..been 
the persecuted of another. - In our own ecountey 
it would be well for us to remember: that at the 
very time when in New England, the Catholic, 
the Quaker, and the Baptist were. banished on 
pain of death, and where some even snffered that 
dreadful penalty, in Catholic Maryland, under 
the Catholie Lord Baltimore, perfect liberty of 
tonscience was established, and papist and. prog 
estant went quietly through the same streets to 
their respective altars, 

At the commencement of O’Connell’s labors 
for emancipation he found the people of Ireland 
divided into three great classes; the Protestant 
or Church party, the Dissenters, aud the Ceth- 
olics. 

The church party, constituting about one-terth 

of the population, yet holding in possession we 
government and a great portion of the landed 
property of [reland, controlling church and state, 
and law and revenue; the army, navy, magistra- 
ey and corporations, the entire patronage of the 
country, holding their property and power by the 
favor of England, and consequently wholly devo- 
ted to her interest. The Dissenters, probably 
twice as numerous as the church party, mostly 
engaged in trade and manufactures, sustained by 
their own talents and industry; Trish in feeling, 
partaking in no small degree of the oppression 
of their Catholic brethren, and among:the first.to 
resist that oppression in 1782; the Catholics, 
constituting at least two-thirds of the whole pop- 
ulation, and almost the entire peasantry of the 
country, forming a large proportion of the mer- 
cantile interests, yet nearly excluded from the 
possession of landed property by the tyrannous 
operation of the penal laws. Justly has a-cele- 
brated Trish patriot (Theobald Wolfe Fone) spo- 
ken of these laws, as ‘tan execrable and infa- 
mous code, framed with art and. malice of de- 
mons to plunder and degrade and brutalize the 
Catholics of Ireland. ‘There was no disgrace, 
no injustice, no disqualification, either political 
or religions, civil or military, which. it has not 
heaped upon them.” 
The following facts, relative to the disabilities 
under which the Catholics of the United King- 
dom labored previous to the. emancipation . of 
1829, will serve-to-chow in some measure. the 
oppressive operation of those laws which placed 
the foot of one-tenth of the population of Ireland 
upon the necks of the remainder, 

A Catholic Peer could not sit in the House of 
Peers, nora Catholic Commoner in the House 
of Commons. A Catholic could not be Lord 
Chancellor, or Keeper, or Commissioner of the 
Great Seal; Master or Keeper of the Rolls; Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench, or of the. Common 
Pleas; Baron of the Iixchequer; Attorney or 
Solicitor General; King’s Sergeant at Law; 
Member of the King’s Council; Master in Chan- 
cery, nor Chairman of Sessions for the county 
of Dublin. He could not be the Recorder of a 
city or town; an advocate in the spiritual courts; 
Sheriff of a county, city or town; sub-Sheriff; 
Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or other Gover- 
nor of Ireland; Lord High ‘Treasurer; Governor 
ofa county; Privy Coneellor;. Postmaster Gen- 
eral; Chancellor of the Exchequer ar Sectesary- 
of State; Vice Treasurer, Cashier of Exehequer, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal or Auditor General; 
Provost or Fellow of- Dublin University; nor 
Lord: Mayor or Alderman of the corporate city 
or town. He could not be’a member of a Par- 
ish Vestry, or bequeath any sum of money or 
any lands for the maintenance of a clergyman, 
or for the support.of a chapel or a. school, and 
in corporate towns, he was excluded: from the 
Grand Juries. 
O'Connell commenced his labors for emanci- 
pation with the strong conviction that nothing 
short of the united exertions of the Irish people 
could overthrow the power of the existing gov- 
ernment, and that a union of action. could’ only 
be obtained by the establishment of something 
like equality between the different religious par- 
ties, Discarding all other than peacefiil means 
for the accomplishment of his. purpose, he pla- 
ced himeelf and his followers. beyond the cogni- 
zance of unjustand oppressive laws. | Wheréver 
he poured the oil of his eloquence upon: the 
maddened spirits of his wronged and insulted 
countrymen, the mercenary soldier po longer 
found an exeuse for violence; and-calm, firm, u- 
nited, the Catholic Association remained secure 
in the. moral strength of its pure and. peaceful 
purpose, atid the bayonets:of: a ‘Fory adminis- 
tration. Hts influence was felt in all parts of 
the Island. ‘Wherever an unlawful association 
existed, his gteat legal knowledge enabled him, 
at once, to. detéet its character, and, by, urging its 
dissolution, to syatch its deluded:members from 
the ready fangs of their enemies. -In‘his pre 
ence'the Catholicand the Pfotestant shook hands 
together, and the Wild Trish clansman forget hig’ 
feuds. He taught he party in power, and who 
trembled at the dangers araund.them,, that-secu- 
rity and peace couldionty be obtained by justice 
and kindness. He entreated lis oppressed Ca- 
tholic brethren to lay’ ‘aside their weapons, ahd 
~thnure hearts and uaked bands to stand firm: 
ry «gyler in the calm but determ) ‘ d énerov oF 
men, too humane “for deeds of viol@., yet too 
mighty for tHe patient endarance of ‘orig. 

The spirit of the olden time was awake, _< 
of the day’ when Flood thundered and Chl, 
lightened—the light whieh shone for a momen | 
in the darkness of Ireland’s century of wrong, ) 
burned upwards clearly, and steadily from all its 
ancient altars. Shoulder’ to shoulder gathered 
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‘nen wnbribed by the golden spoils of Govern: 
mental. patronage—Shiel, |;with. his, erdent elo- 
quenge—O' Dwyer and Walsh, and Grattan and, 
O’Conner, aud Steel, the Protestant 4gitator, 
wearitig around himshe emblem Of hatonal're- 
conciliation, ‘of the re-union’ of Cathilic and 
Protestant, the sash -of blended »oratge and 








green; soiled, and defaced,,by his. pariotic er- 
rands, stained with the’smoke of cabip, and. the. 
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‘kinds, he poured forth hie elaqnent soul in stern 


$+} constantly pointing to our glorious political ex- 


afound hinr’ the patriot spirits of his nhtion “24 97 
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mate, thé broken ahd decoRM tictions; whose: 
desultory stroggles against’ tyranny and hitherto 
only added strerigth to its fetters,:and infused 
intathat mass his own lofty principles of ac- 
tions until the solemn tones of expostulation and 
entrraty, bursting at once from the full heart of 
Irelind, were canght up by England and echoed 
back from Scotland, and the language of justice 
andyhumanity was wrung» from the reluctant 
lipsyf. the cold and rentorseless oppressor of 
his rative land, at once its disgrace and glory 
—th conqueror of Napoleon; and, in the words 
of his own Curran, the ‘chains of the Catholic 
fel trom around him, and he stood forth re- 
deemed and disenthralled, by. the irresistible 
gunias of Universal Emancipation, 

On the passage of the bill for Catholic Eman- 
cipation, O’Connell took his seat in the British 
Parkament:'*‘The eyes of millions were upon 
him. Ireland,—betrayed so often by those in 
whom she had placed her confidence,—brood- 
ing in sorrowful remembrance over. the noble 
names and brilliant reputations sullied by treach- 
ery and corruption—the long and dark catalogue 
of her recreant sons, who, allaored by British 
gold and British patronage, had sacrifieed on 
the altar of their ambition, Trish pride and Irish 
independence, and ‘lified’ their parricidal’ arms 
against their sorrowing mother, ‘erownless and 
voiceless in her woe,’—now hung with breath- 
less eagerness over the ordeal to which her last 
great champion was subjected. 

The crisis in’ O’Connell’s destiny had come. 
The glitter of the golden bribe was in his eye; 
the sound of titled magnificence was in his ear; 
the choice was before him, to. sit high among 
the honorable, the titled and the powerful, or to 
take his humble seat in the hall of St. Stephen’s, 
as the Irish Demagogue, the Agitator, the Kerry 
Representative; He did not hesitate in his 
choice. Qn the first occasion that offered, he 
a oe story of Ireland’s wrongs, ,and deman- 
dedfustice in the name of his euffering, constit- 
uents. He had put his hand to the plough of 
reform, and he could notlook back or relinquish 
his hold, for his heart was with: it. 

Determined to give the Whig Administration 
no.excuse for neglecting the redress of Irish 
grievances, he entered ‘heart and soul into the 
great measure of English Reform, and his zeal, 
tact, and eloquence contributed not a litle to its 
success. Yet, even his friends speak of his 
first efforts in the House of Commons as fail- 
ures. The Irish accent, the harsh avowal of 
purposes smacking of rebellion,—the eecentri- 
cities and flowery luxuriance- of an eloquence 
nursed in the fervid atmosphere of Ireland, sud- 
denly transplanted into the cold and common 
place one of St. Stephen’s; the great and illib- 
eral prejudices against him searcely abated from 
what they were, when, as the member from 
Clare he was mobbed on his way to London; 
for atime opposed’a barrier to the inffuence of 
his talents and patriotism. But he triumphed 
at last; the mob-orator of ‘Clareand Kerry, the 
declaimer in. the Dublin Rooms of the political 
and ‘Trades’ Union, became one of the most at- 
tractive and popular speakers of the British Par- 
liament; one whose aid has been courted and 
and whose rebuke has been feared by the ablest 
of England's Representatives. 

Amid the sneers of derision. and the clamor of 
hate and prejudice, he has triumphed—on. that 
very arena so fatal to Irish eloquence and Irish 
fame—where even Grattan failed to sustain 
himself, and ‘the impetuous spirit of Flood was 
stricken down. 

No subject in which ireland was not directly 
interested has receiyed a greater share of O’Con- 
neil’s attention. than that of the Abolition of col- 
onial Slavery. Utterly detesting tyranny of all 


os 


reprobation of a system, full at once of pride 
and misery and. oppression, and) darkened with 
blood. His speech, on the motion of Thomas 
Fowel Buxton, for the immediate abolition of 
slavery, gave 2 new tone to the discussion of the 
question. He entered’ into no petty pecuniary 
details; no miserable computation of the  shil- 
lings and pence. vested, in, beings fashioned in 
the image of God. He did not talk of the expe- 
diency of continuing the evil, because it had 
grown monstrous. ‘To use his own words he 
considered ‘Slavery a crime to be abolished; not 
merely an evil to be palliated.” He left Sir 
Robert Peel and the tories to eulogize the char- 
acters and defend the interests of the planters, 
in common with those of a tythe-reaping priest- 
hood, building their houses by oppression and 
their chambers by wrong; and spoke of the ne- 
gro’sjititerest, the negro’s claim to justice, de- 
manding sympathy for the plundered as well as 
the plunderers: for the slave as well as his mas- 
ter. He trampled as dust under his feet the 
blasphemy that obedience to the law of Eternal: 
Justice’ is a principle. to be acknowledged in 
theory only, because unsafe.in,practice, He 
would, he said, enter into. no compromise with 
Slavery. He eared not what cast, or creed, or 
color it might ‘assumé,—whether personal or 
political, intelleetual or spiritual, he was for its 
total, immediate: Abolition... He was for Jus- 
tice—justice in the, name.of humanity. and ac- 
cording to the righteous law of the living God. 


Ardently admiring our free institutions, and 


altation as an incentive to the perseverarice of 
his own ‘countrymen in: their struggle’ against 
oppression, he has, yet. omitted no. epportunity 
of rebuking our inexcusable slave system... An 


enthusiastic admirer of Jefferson, he hag often di 
régretted that his practi¢e Should ‘have accorded | | 


so it! with-his*noble’ sen tients on the 'stibject’ 


of slavery, which: sa fe!'-- ~-'~rade!-mwith: bigdilee 
own. In, truth, whetever, map hasybeen. Op | |; samere: 
} 120,000%; 


pressed by_his fellow, man, O'Connell's sym-, 
peihy, has been directed pee chained above: 
ihe very grave of her ancient liberties,’ tothe 


Republics of South America, to Greece? dashingy * 


the ‘foot of the «indolent Ottomar from herneck,: 
‘9. France and. Belgium, aud, last, nat.least, 
nd, driven, from her cherished nationality 
ragged, like his own [reland, bleedin rand 
id, to the deadly ‘embrace of ier ‘oppres- 
‘American slavery but’ shares in ‘his ‘com: 


} Mondenyneiation of all tyranny; its vietims, but: 


Pattake, Of t%~..nammon. pity..for, the oppressed 
and persecuted and the trodder-down.. 

In this hasty and Ymperfect sketch, we cannot 
enter ‘into the details of” that cruel disregard’ to 
Irish rights, which was manifested) by a Refor- 
med Parliament, convoked, to use,.the language 


of William IV ‘to ascertain, the »sense.of- the ! ting 


vise them to, petition, or bestir themselves in 


‘by any advice or entreaty of mine. 
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ppulationsof the united kinge. 
Oimeerxth of the, Parliamentaay del- 
egation. ‘diminished instead of .increasing 
the number of voters; in the towns and cities it 
created a- high and aristocratic franehise: in 
many boroughs it established so narrow a basis 
of franchise as to render them.as liable to corrup- 
tion and abuse, as the rotten borough of the o!d 
system. It threw no new power into the hands 
ofiethe people; and with no little justice’ has 
O’Connell himself termed it an act to restore to 
power the Orange Ascendancy in Ireland, and 
to enable a faction to trample with impunity on 
the friends of Reform and constitutional free- 

dom. * 

In May, 1832, O’Connell commenced the 
publication of his celebrated Letters to the Re- 
formers of Great Britain. Like ‘Tallien, before 
the French convention, he ‘rent away the veil’ 
which Hime and Attwood had only partly lif- 
ted. He held’up before the People of Great 
Britain the new indignities which had been ad- 
ded to the long ‘catalogue. of Treland’s wrongs: 
he appealed to their justice, their honor, their 
duty, for redress; and cast down before the 
Whig. Administration the gauntlet of this coun- 
try’s defiance and scorn. ‘There is a fine burst 
of indignant Irish feeling in the concluding par- 
agraphs of his fourth letter: 

‘Lhave demonstrated the contumelious inju- 
ries inflicted upon us by the Reform Bill, My 
letters are long before the public. ‘I'hey have 
been unrefuted, uncontradicted, in any of their 
details. And with this case of atrocious’ injus- 
tice to. Ireland placed, before the Reformers of 
Great Britain, what assistance, what sympathy 
do we receive? Why, I have got some half 
dozen drilling letters from Political Unions and 
political: characters. asking me whether I ad- 


our behalf! 

‘Reformers of Great Britain! I do not ask 
you either to petition or be silent. I do not ad- 
vise you to petition or to do any other act in fa- 
vor of the Trish. You will consult your own 
feelings of justice and. generosity, unprovoked 


‘For my own part, I never despair of [reland; 
Ido not, I will not, TI eannat despair of my be- 
loved country. She has, in my view, obtained 
freedom of conscience for others, as well as for 
herself. She has shaken off the incubus of 
tythes while silly legislation wag dealing qut its 
falsehoods. She ean, and she will obtain for 
herseif “justice and constitutional freedom; and, 
although she may sigh at British neglect and in- 
gratitude, thereis no sound of despair in that 
sigh, nor any want of moral energy on her part 
to attain her own rights by peaceable and legal 
means.” 

Through all ‘these stages of O’Connell’s po- 
litical career, he has never failed to attribute to 
the Union with Great Britain, much of the suf- 
ferings and degradation of his country. ‘Toa 
repeal of the Union he alone looked asa reme- 
dy for the evils of Absenteeism, that canker of 
the heart, draining away the very spring of her 
life; the Chureh Establishment, with its tythe- 
proctors. and bayonets, the deeay of her manu- 
factures and the general prostration of her com- 
mercial energies. Hence, while contending for 
Catholic Emancipation, his enemies justly ter- 
med him ‘an Agitator with ulterior views.’ ‘I 
toiled,’ said O’Connell, ‘for Catholic Emanci- 
pation, only wit! the Repeal as my great and 
ultimate object. It was because I saw that it 
was impossible to bring the people of Ireland to 
combine for national independence, until there 
was.an end of the unjust political degradation 
of the great majority, and of the unjust political 

_of the few.’ | Under,his direction 

reland had effectually nullified the 

‘by refusing, in’ common with the 

for the support of a church with 

try they hadno communion; and 

when their property was seized in default of 

payment by the tythe-proctor, ‘the odious tythe- 

procter,’ as Moore, in his Captain Rock, calls 

him, no Trishman, ‘with*one spark of national 

feeling in his bosom, could be found to purchase 

it. Yetthe Whig Ministry sustained this reli- 

gious robbery, and weary of fruitless expostula- 

tions with an English Parliament, O’Connell 

commenced opeuly his ‘agitation,’ for a Repeal 

of the Union. Here, too, the spirit of Ireland 
has been with hin. 

The tythe-system, unutterably odious and full of all 
injustice, had. prepared the way for this exp:ession of 
feeling on the part of the people. Ireland had never, in 
any period of her history;, bowed, her neck peaceably to 
the ecclesiastical yoke. From the Canon of Cashel, 
prepared by English Deputies, in the twelfth century, de- 
creeing for the first-time that tythes. should be paid in Ire- 
land, down to, the present moment, the church in her bor- 
ders has relied solely upon the strong arm of the law, and 
literally reaped:its tythes with the sword. ‘The decree 
of the Dublin Synod, under Archbishop Comyn, in 1185, 
could only be enforced within the pale of the English set- 
tlements. The attempts of Henry VIII. also failed.— 
Without the pale all endeavorsto collect tythes: were met. 
by stern. opposition. And although from the time of 
William IIL. the tythe-system has been established in Ire- 
land; yet at no period has it been regarded otherwise*than 
as-a system’ of legalized robbery by seven-eights of the 
people, An examination of this system cannot fail to ex- 
cite our-wonder, not that it has been thus regarded, but 
that it has been so Jong endured by’ any people on 
the face of 'the earth—slexst of all’ by Irishmen, Tythes 
to the amount! of 1,000,0002 are annually wrang from 
impoverished Treland, in support ofa clergy who can 
only: number’ about one-sixteenth of ‘her population as 
i rérs;vand,. wrung too, in an undue proportion, 

atholic Counties, ¢ Inthe southern and mid- 

jest entirrly ‘inhabited by ‘the Catholic’ 

ery thing they posses¢ fs subject to thetyther 
seized’in thehovel\—the fpotatoe in tle! bar- 

NSvew on the poor man’s back.¢ ‘The ‘reve-’ 

we dignitaries of the Irish Church Estab. 

“as WS: ‘Phe Drolecy. 140.0004 Derry 

Kilmore‘ 100,000), ‘Cogan 100:000/; Water- 
ford'70,000/° Gompare these enormous ‘soms’ with that’ 
| paid by Scotland'for theemaintenance of the church, viz: 
270.0001," 'Yetotatchtreh has '2;000/000 souls urider- 
 its- cares white that of Ireland’ has not above 500,000.— 
| No are these “princély livings experided in’ Ireland by. 
their possessors, The Bishopries*af’ Cloyne! and: Meath: 
have b pheldby’ Absentees,—by ‘men who know 
no morevof their flocks than’ the non-resident owner of a 
West lpia plantation did of the miserable negroes, the 
fruits of whose thankless labor were annually transmit- 
ted tohim. | Oatof 1386'beneficed clergynien in Feetend; 
betsyeen § and 600 are, non-residents--spending.in, Bath } 
and London, or in making the fashionable tour of the. 


* Letter No. 1, to the Reformers-of Great Britain, 


+ See ‘Dr. Doyle’s' Evidence! before Honorable E. G, 
Stanley. » o i 
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continent, the wealth forced fromthe Catholic peasant | 
Protestant disse’ bythe bayonets of the mili- 
MU TErr ioe M ‘The sarcasm of Grauan 


pompous priesthood—political potentates, and Ohfistians> 
pastors—full of false zeal—full of worldly pride, and full 
of gluttony—empty of true religion—to their flocks op- 
pressive—to their inferior clefgy Uruital--to their King 
abject, and to their, God impudent, and familiar—they 
stand on the altar as a stepping-stone to the throne, glo- 
rying in the ear of princes, whom they poison with their 
wicked principles and heated advice,—a. faction against 
their king when they aie :not his slaves,—ever the dirt 
under his feet-or.a poinard to his heart.’ 

The evils of Absenteeism—the non-residence of the 
wealthy tand-holders and nobleman and bishops of the 
church, draining from a starving country the very neca- 
saries of life, cnn only find remedy in the repeal of the 
Union, and the. salutary provisions | of domestic parlia- 
ment. . Such.a parliament can only afford that adequate 
protection to the national industry, so.loudly demanded 
by thousands of unemployed laborers, starving amid. the 
ruins of deserted manufactories. During the brief period 
of partial Irish liberty which followed the pacific, revo- 
lution of ’82, the manufactures of the country» revived 
and flourished, and the smile of contented industry . was 
visivle all over the land. In.1797 there .were 15,000 
silk-weavers in the city of Dublin alone... There are now 
but 400, Such is the practical. effect..of the. Union of 
that suicidal act of the. Irish Parliament,..which. yielded 
vp in a. moment of treachery and terror, the dearest inter- 
ests of the country to the legislation of the English par- 
liament and the tender mercies of Castlereigh; of that 
Castlereigh, who, when accused by Grattan of spen- 
ding 15,000/in purchasing votes for the Union replied 
with a rare audacity of high-handed iniquity. “We ‘did 
spend 15,000/,, and*we would have spent 15, 000, 0002., 
if necessary to carry the Union;’ that Casilereigh, who 
when seven hundred and seven thougand Jrishmen pe- 
titioned against the Union and three hundred thousand 
for it, maintained that the latter coristituted the majority! 
Well has it been said thatthe deep vengeance: which Ire- 
land owed him was inflicted by the great criminal upon 
himself, The nation which he sold and plundered saw 
him make with hisown hands the fearful retritution.—- 
The great body of the Irish people never assented to *the 
Union, The following extract froma speech of Earl 
(then Mr.) Gray, in 1800, upon the Union question, 
will show what means were made use of to drag Ireland, 
while yet mourning over her slaughtered children. to the 
marriage altar with England: ‘If the parliament. of Ire- 
land had been left to itself. untempted unawed, it would 
without hesitation have rejected the resolutions, Out of 
the 300 members, 120 strenuously opposed the measerte, 
162 voted for it; of these 116 were placeman: some of 
them were English generals on the staff, without a foot 
of ground in Ireland, and completely dependent of the 
government,’ ‘Let us reflect upon the arts made use_ of 
since the last session of the Irish Parliament to pack a 
majority—for the Union—in the House of Commons.— 
All persons holding offices under Government, if they 
hesitate to vote as directed,were stripped of all their em- 
ployments, A Bill framed for presrving the purity . of 
parliament was likewise abused, and no less than 63 seats 
were vacated by their holders having received nyminal 
offices, * 

The signs of the times are most favorable’ to 
the success of the Irish Liberator. ‘The. tre- 
mendous power of the English political unions 
is beginning to develope itself in favor of Ire- 
land. A deep sympathy is evinced for her suf- 
ferings, and a general determination to espouse ' 
her canse. Brute foree cannot put down the 
peaceable and legal agitation of the question of 
her rights and interests. ‘The spirit of the age 
forbids it. The agitation will go on, for it is 
spreading among men ‘who, to use the words of 
the eloquent Shiel, while looking ott upon 
the ocean, and gazing upon the shore, which na- 
ture has guarded with so many of her bulwarks, 
can hear the language of repeal muttered in the 
lashing of the very waves which separate thent 
from -Great Britain by a barrier of God’s 
own creation. Another bloodless victory, we 
trust, awaits O’Connell—a victory worthy of his 
heart and intellect—unsustained by one drop of. 
human bliod—unmoistened by a solitary tear. 

Ireland will be redeemed and disenthralled, 
not perhaps by arepealof the Union, but by 
the accomplishment ofsuch a thorough reform in 
the goverment and policy of Great Britain, as 
shall render a repeal unnecessary. 

The sentiments of O'Connell in regard to the 
means of effecting his object of politieal reform 
are distinctly impressed upon.all his’ appéals to 
the people. In his letterof Dee. 1832, to the 
Dublin ‘Trades Union, he says: ‘The Repealers 
must not have our cause stained with blood.— 
Far indeed from it. We can, and ought to, ear- 
ry the Repeal only in the total absence of offence 
against the laws of man, or crime in» the sight 
of God.. The best revolution which was. ever 
effected could not be worth one drop of human 


blood.’ 


In his speech at the public dinner given him by the 
citizens of Cork, wefind a yet more earnest avowal of 
pacific principles: ‘It may be stated,’ said he, ‘to coun- 
tervail our efforts, that this struggle will involve the des- 
truction of life and: property; that-it- will overturn -the 
frame-work of civil suciety, and give an uadue and fear- 
ful influence to one rank, tothe ruin of all others. ‘These 
are awful eonsiderations, traly—if risked. ~I am one of 
those who have always believed that any political change 
is foo dearly purchased by a single drop of blood; and 
who think: that any political superstructure based apon 
other opinion, is like the sand-supported fabric, beautiful 
in the brief hour of sunshine, but the moment one drop 
of rain touches the atid basis, melting away in wreck ahd 
ruin! Taman accountable being; | have a'soul anda 
God to answer to, in another and better world, for my 
thoughts and notions in this. I disclaim here any act of 
mine which would sport with the -lives of my fellaw- 
creatures;—any amelioration of our social condition: 
which must be purchased by their blood. And here, in 
the fear of the God of our country, I protest that if did 
not sincerely and firmly. believe that the amelioration 
which I desire could be effected) without violence, with 
out any change in the relative scale of rankin the present 
social condition of [reland, except that change, which all 
must desire, making each better than it was before, and 
cementing all in’ ofie Solid irresistible’ mass,’ I would at 
once give up the struggle whicl¥I have always kept,with 
tyranny. .I would withdraw from the contest which I 
have hitherto waged with those who would’ perpetuate 
our:thraldom: I would not, for ene moment, dare to ven- 
ture for,that, which in costing one human life would cost 
infinitely too dear, But it will cost us no sach price, 
Have we not had within my momory ‘two great political» 
‘revolutions? And had we;them not.without bloodshed, . 
or violence to the social compact?’ Have we not wel 
ata period when physical foree and military ‘powér yield 
;to. moral! and-intelloctual energy?, Has net the time,of... . 
‘Cedant arma togae’ come for us and the vther nations 
of: the earth?” ia — 
, Let us trust thetthe: prediction of-@’Cannell will bei’ 
verified;—that reason and intellect are. destined, under 
God, to do that for the nations of ‘the earth which the 
physical force of centuties and the red sacrifice of'a thous | 
sand. battle-fields have failed to accomplish... 


, _ Glorious beyond all others will be the day, when ‘na- 
on shall no more rise against nation,’—when as a neces® 


jSary; Consequence of | the - universal), ackhowledgment yof 
the rights of man, it shall no longer be in the power of . 
individaals to drag milliohs into “strife, for the unholy 
ratifiedtion of personal prejiidice and-passion.-- The: rey. 
rmed. Governments of Great Britain, and: F prec, Test- 
ing, as they do, apon a popular basis, are already ‘tend- 
ingto this conséthmidtion ,’ for the ‘péopte have. suffered. 
too much from the, warlike @mbition of their former mage 
ters, not to have learned that the gains of peaceful indus- 
try are’bettet iHdn the wages'of ‘humana hutebetyR 8°. 8 > 
Among 'the great names.of Ireland—~alike congpiguous. 
yet. widely dissimilar--stag@ Wellington and O'Connell, 
the one smote dowh the modern Alexander apdn Water 
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loo’s field of death. But the page of his reputation is 
dire with the tears of the widow and the orphan, and 
dark with the stain of blood. ‘The other, armed only 
with the weapons of truth and reason, has triumphed over 
the oppression of centuries; and opened a peaceful path- 
way tothe Temple of. m, through which its God- 
dess may be seen, no longer propitiated with human sac- 
Tifices, like some foul Idol of the East, but clothed in 
Christian attributes and smiling in the beauty of holiness 
upon the pure hearts and peaceful hands of its votaries, 
The dloodless victories of the latter have all the sublimity 
with none of the eriminality which attaches itself to the 
tri of the former, To thunder high truths in the 
‘ear of nations—to rouse the better spirit of the 

age—to soothe the malignant pa-sions of assembled and 
maddened men,—to throw open the temple doors to the 
abused, enslaved and persecuted—te unravel the myste- 
ries of guilt, and hold up the workers of iniquity in the 








severe light of truth, stripped of their disgui: cover;} 


pare vice 
ned the 


ed with the confusion of their own vileness; t 
tories more glorious than any which have 
earth with carnage :— 


They ask a spirit of more exalted pitch, 
And courage tempered with a holier fire. 


Of the more recent efforts of O'Connell we need not 
epeak—for no one can read the English periodicals and 
papers, without perceiving that O'Connell is, at this mo- 
ment, the leading politician—-the master mind of the 
British Empire. Attempts have been made to prejudice 
the American mind against him by a republication on 
this side of the water, of the false and foul slanders of 
his Tory enemies, in reference to what is called ‘‘the O’- 
Connell rent”’--a sum placed annually in his hands by a 
grateful people,--and which he has devoted scrupulously 
to the great object of Ireland’s political redemption. He 
has acquired no riches by his political efforts—his heart 
and soul and mind and strength have been directed to 
his seffering country and the cause of universal freedom. 
For this he has deservedly a place in the heart and affec- 
tions of every son of Ireland, One million of ransomed 
slaves in the British dependencies, will teach their chil- 
dren to repeat the name of O’Connell. with that of Wil- 
berforce and Clarkson. And when the stain and caste 
of slavery shall have passed from our own country, he 
will be regarded as our friend and benefactor, whose faith- 
ful rebukes and warnings and eloquent appeals to our 
pride of character, borne to us across the Atlantic, touch- 
ed the guilty sensitiveness of the national conscience, and 
through shante prepared the way for repentance. 
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THE STORY OF MARY DANIEL. 

Mary Daniel was a poor girl, born of free 
white parents, in the county of Frederick, Mary- 
land. At ten years of age, she was put out to 
service with a man named Christian Stoner.— 
With him she lived two years, when Mr. J. B., 
a gentleman who had once resided in Albany, 
N. ¥., and subsequently removed to Georgia, 
making a visit to the North, stopped at Mr. 
Stoner's, and, being pleased with the girl, wish- 
ed to take her along with him- Whether there 
was unfair dealing on the part of Stoner or not, 
Mary was placed under the care of B— and his 
wife, who proceeded homewards. In their fam- 
ily she grew up to womanhood; but, although 
they treated her with much kindness, she found 
herself a slave. Knowing that she was free- 
born, again and again she besought them to ac- 
knowledge her freedom, and secure it in such a 
way, that ina reverse of fortune, she might 
be safe. Her prayers were unavailing. With- 
out resource, helpless, cut off from all communi- 
cation with her kindred from whom she had 
been sundered, she was obliged to submit. 

Mr. B. died, enjoining on his wife to provide 
well for Mary. After this, Mary lived with the 
widow some five or six years, and ceased not all 
the while to demand an acknowledgement of her 
rights. ‘To every demand the answer was, that 
she was safe enough—she need not fear—care 


¥ would be taken of her. 


At length Mrs. B. married a man, names J— 
M—, who was involved in debt. Mary remon- 
strated against this, for she saw the danger to 
whieh it subjected her; and with more earnest- 
ness than ever she entreated her mistress to take 
some measures to have her freedom placed be- 
yond dispute, Justice was still denied her. 

Mrs. M. liyed but two years after her marri- 
age, and left Mary, friendless, unprotected, with- 
out any means of establishing her freedom, at 
the mercy of the widower. She wasa good-loo- 
king girl, and the fairness of her complection and 
relief of her features showed her origin. M. 
knew that she was a free woman, but she was in 
his power. He would have treated her as other 
female slaves in similar circumstances are fre- 
quently treated, but she resisted all his advances; 
for, in her own language, she was determined 
to keep her character. At length, deceiving 
her by a sham ceremony before a magistrate, 
who, she afterwards learned, was 3 man of no 
respectability, he prevailed on her to become— 
his wife. 

She had eight children by him; but this did 
not prevent him from treating her with the great- 
est brutality. Atlast, becoming utterly unable 
to pay his debts, he sold her and their eight chil- 
dren, one of them still hanging at the breast, to 
a slave-trader, by the name of G—— S——. 
‘The scene of these transaction was in Greensbo- 
rough, Greene co. Georgia. 

$—— tried to sell them, but the fact that they 
were all white, and that the mother constantly 
asserted her right to freedom, in the most sol- 
emn manner, prevented him from succeeding in 
that neighborhood. He took them to a distant 
place, (Pendleton S. C., we think,) and disposed 
of them among his relations there. There were 
four boys, William, Reuben, Henry and Lem- 
uel; and three girls, Nancy, Jane and Marian. 
One child had died. ‘William and Reuben, the 
eldest, having been sent to work in a gold mine, 

eseaped to ‘a free state—so it was told the 
mother—and she has not heard of them since. 


She ana her two other boys were owned by | he 
one master, named W—— S——. The girls 


lived in th€ neighborhood when she left the 
state; what has been their fate since, she knows 
not. 

With S. she lived eigh or nine years, when 
he sold her and hertwo sons, Henry and Lem- 
uel, to Bau B——, a farmer, and a trader in 
stayes, By him they were carried Huntsville, 
Alabama, and pawned toa gentleman in that 
gléée, who sent them to Madison, Missi»ippi. 
Shé indignantly protested against every transter 


- tts made, proclaiming aloud and at all times 


thiat she was a free woman. ‘But what could 
I do?” said she. “I was alone woman—they 
would tell me that they believed it all, but I 
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could not help myself—there was nobody to 
help me.” 

At Madison she was pur 
F—— & B _Amewa 
ago. Henry svas sent to 
owned by them in Carrol owl e 
soon followed. Lemuel was retained in the fam- 
ily of F. B. died, the remaining partner soon 
failed; and his property was levied on. Lem- 
uel, a boy of about fourteen, was sold to two 
men in Canton, Miss., one alawyer. ‘This hap- 
pened, the mother thinks, last February a year 


ase by the firm of 
am about five years 


standing her solemn and re 

that she was free. 

she stepped forward, and told the crowd that she 
was as free as any of them—she was a lone and 
helpless woman—for years they had been run- 
ning her about as a slave—slie had been cheated 
and abused long enough—she was determined 
now to-be free at all hazards, and nobody need 
buy her, for she would not do service for any of 
them. Many applauded her spirit;—a senti- 
ment prevailed with the majority that she was 
indeed a free woman. Few would bid, the sale 
however went on, and she was struck off to 
D—_- W ,amarshall. But, she was as 
good as her word; she made her escape and 
went back to.the estate where she had been liv- 
ing. She was caught, but again she fled, and, 
after enduring incredible hardships, by the aid 
of several persons who believed her free, she 
reached Manchester, and soon after contrived to 
get employment as chamber-maid on board the 
steamboat Virago, (we think that is the name,) 
on the lower Mississippi. She continued here 
for a few months until the boat was sold in New 
Orleans, when she took passage on board a boat 
bound for Cincinnati, where she arrived about 
five weeks ago. 

An utter stranger in a strange land; a prisoner 
just escaped from a forty years’ captivity; a rob- 
bed, abused, broken-hearted old woman, bereft 
of her children, her rights unacknowledged, ig- 
norant, inexperienced and almost penniless, 
with none to pity or counsel her,—-ordinary en- 
ergy would have sunk under suctr citeumstan- 
ces. ‘IT would not have cared so much,” said 
she, in relating to us her story, ‘if there had 
been none but me. But my children—they 
shall not be slaves. I was old, and they could 
not have abused me much longer any how—but 
my children, my children, they shall not be 
slaves—lI’ll die first.”” For forty years she had 
struggled with her fate, andin every way which 
her ingenuity could suggest, had she striven for 
liberty. Cruel treatment had been her por- 
tion during the greatest part of her bondage. 
Badly fed, worse clothed, steadily worked, she 
had yet at different times, by extra labor, con- 
trived to amass small sums, with which she 
would employ somebody to write to various 
persons in Frederick county, Maryland, res- 
pecting-her condition. In one case, aman to 
whom she had given fifty dollars to interest him- 
self in the matter, absconded. In other cases, 
the presumption is, that through ignorance or 
dishonesty, no proper communications were 
made. At last, agonized at being separated from 
the twochildren, who had so long shared with 
her in the same sad vicissitudes, she resolved at 
the risk of life, to make her escape. 

On arriving in Cincinnati, she applied to a 
lawyer, who directed her to our residence. She 
told the story we have related, with energy and 
pathos. It was hard to disbelieve it. She beg- 
ged us tointerest ourselves for her—said she 
was free, and was resolved to prove it, and that 
she was going back again to get her children out 
of slavery. On being questioned--partivutarty, 
she named several persons whom shéefiad 

in Frederick county. A mber* o 
family, a gentleman who had formerly resided 
in that county, recognized the names at once. 
The case was put into the hands of a lawyer, 
who, on hearing her story, generously volunteer- 
ed his services in her behalf. The only hope 
was that there might yet be living in Frederick 
those who could identify her. It became ne- 
cessary for her to go there. Through the ef- 
forts of the counsel, a small sum was raised to 
pay her passage, and a letter written by him to 
a lawyer in Frederick recommending the case 
to his care. She left Cincinnati, and, in three 
weeks from the time of her departure, was back 
again with papers, which must satisfy every 
mind of her freedom. She was fortunate enough 
to be recognized by two old citizens of the coun- 
ty, who both rejoiced in being able to testify to 
her fre2 birth. One of the affidavits we copy. 


«State of Maryland, Frederick.co. to wit— 
“Be it remembered, that on the 28th day of April, 
eighteen hundred and forty; before the subscriber, one of 
the Justices of the Peace for the State of Maryland, in 
and for Frederick county aforesaid. personally appeared 
Henry Kauffman, a respectable resident of Frederick- 
town, and Frederick county aforesaid, and made oath on 
the Holy Evangely of Almighty God, that he knew a 
little girl by the name of Mary Daniel, who resided a 
short time in the family of Mr. George Adam Ebert, up- 
wardsof forty yearsago; thatafter she left Mr. Ebert, 
she resided in the family of Mr. Christian Stoner, about 
two years from that time he had never seen or heard 


freedom of her children, 


rgive her an opportunity of proving her declara- 





from her stil within the last few. days, when. woman 

bearing the'tfume of oe a. de her 
in this city, making inquiry relative’ 

oer "this Mos. Morris, | 


father wasa Spaniard, ae he thinks, « 
—bot certainly, her-mother was white;/thet Mary Mor- 
ris isa free woman, free born, and of a white mother— 
sali can on Aiiiat. roles: Sontigee eee We 
in gross fraud rights. i sea a 
A Jostice of the Peace.” 
"The other affidavit the purport of which is 
the same, is that of Mr. Geo. Adams Ebert him- 
self, with whom Mary lived for a short time. 


To both affidavits, the following certificate is ap- 
State of Maryland, 


pended. 
: Frederic County, es 
“T herevy certify that Geo. Hauer, gentleman, before 





Me | waged, has hitherto been moderate, compared 
| with that. of the rest of our.anti-slavery breth- 


Tay groundless and absurd imputations. We 


whose name is thereunto subscribed, was at the time there 
of a Justice of the Peace for the state of Maryland, | in 
and for said county, duly commissioned and sworn, & 
to.all his acts as such, full faith and credit is and o 
to be given as well in Courts of Justice as thereou 
“In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed a 
name and affixed the seal of Frederic county, this. 
y of April, 1840, 


4 
PS ve? 


e thus particular in giving these 


an is over fifty, but still vigdre: 


st rom here last, ‘Tuesday, on 
Mississippi, fullof hope, and d 


- vy +vgax evidence, that she may obtain the’ 
The whole case is calculated’to increase our 
abhorrence of slavery. It shows that the slave- 
holder has no respect to color—that with him 
it is immaterial whether his victim be whife or 
black—and that after all the boasted jealougy of 
Southerners in respect to the rights of the fee, 
they care very little about them. Power With 
them is an evidence of right. Here was a poor 
woman, for forty years, continually asserting her 
freedom, and yet no chivalrous son of the South 
was humane enough to look into the matter, or 


tion. There is too much reason to apprehend, 
that many a slave burning at this moment under a 
southern: sun, has as clear a title to liberty, even 
by law, as the reckless wretch who robs him 
of his earnings. 

pc? It is proper to say, that we have in our 
possession the names of the persons mentioned 
in the story. 








“THE EXACT STATE OF THE CASE,” 


It may be instructive to trace the policy of the 
whig party in regard to slavery, since the Har- 
risburgh nominations were made. 

For a few months subsequent to that period, 
the utmost reserve was maintained on this subject. 
The whig papers of the free states, while they 
published nothing in favor of abolition, abstained 
from any thing which could be construed into 
the support of slavery. They were unwilling 
to offend either the slaveholder or abolitionist. 
The announcement that the rejection of Mr. 
Clay by the Harrisburgh Convention was <” ‘i- 
umph of abolition sentiment, they suffered to 
pass uncontradicted. And when the charge of 
abolition was brought against their candidate, 
they did not at first seem disposed to notice it. 
The position of the party was yet an experiment. 
They did not dare to put forth a full exposition 
of their principles, or announce their opinions 
on the agitating topics of the day. ‘They were 
as yet in the region of dim uncertainty, and 
had to feel their way cautiously. 

Meantime, party lines began to be strongly 
drawn. Men committed themselves on one side 
orthe other. Prominent abolitionists were seen 
taking an active part in Harrison conventions, 
‘The sentiment prevailed gradually, that abolition- 
ists, under the impression that the election of 
Harricon would be a gain to their cause, had de- 
termined to support him; or that, like Mr. Slade, 
they had concluded to lay the question of slave- 
very entirely aside in the presidential contest. 

The minds of whig politicians somewhat qui- 
eted on this point, they then set themselves to 
repel the assaults of their opponents. Casting 
off some of their reserve, they manifested much 
anxiety to acquit themselves of the charge of ab- 
olitionism. ‘They feared the effect of such an 


accusation, and resorted to as many tricks te@te-7 
-prove it, as a dishonest man would, to prove him- 


self honest. ‘The local elections came on. The 
results were regarded as ‘clear indications of the 
rapidly increasing popularity of their candidate. 
From the South too, on which little calculation 


had been made, ‘‘good news”’ . were recelved.— 1, en. Hannison denied the right of Congress to a- 


The cause of “Harrison .and reform’? was 
thought to be triumphing every where. Whig 
politicians became greatly elated with confident 
hope. The necessity for reserve was no longer 
so apparent. A majority of the abolitionists it 
was thought, were at all events committed to 
Harrison. Besides, there was division among 
them on the subject of political action, and of 
course little was to be apprehended from any 
concerted movement on their part. A notion 
was entertained by some that their power was’ 
on the wane. The indications at the North, 
whether justly or not, filled the whigs with 
presumptuous self-confidence. ‘They began too 
to cherish hopes of the South, which they. had 
never before entertained. Under the influence 
of these circumstances, Gen. Harrison and his 
prominent advocates became as reckless as before 
they had been reserved, The revelation, was 
now made, that he was as orthodox as Mr. Van 
Buren on the subject of slavery. Letters were 
published, articles written, former expressions 
of opinion quoted, to show that Gen. Harrison 
was in every respect as much entitled to the con- 
fidence of slaveholders as his antagonist—if not 
more. Hence the developments in regard to 
his views, we were enabled to make, two weeks 
ago. Hence too, the new evidences, with which 
the whig papers since then have furnished us of 
their candidate’s soundness, {as the South reck- 
ons soundness,) on the slavery question. 

Our tone in regard to the political contest now 


onndapg~ -- ‘~ give rise toa great ma- 
had no political bias to gratify; we waited for 


further developments; we sought more light; it 
was unjust to denounce on insufficient evidence; 


. , wre — ‘ _* ’ e . Bae 
HENRY SCHLEY, Clerk, fog Harrison's views upon the “different 


SHY establish /j 


SS ee ee arm 


aida recent letter from his coffidential commit- 
#6. “These gentlemen, in reply to a letter of 
pity addressed to General Harrison, respsc- 

g his views on slavery, say— 


‘Por @icorrect and full understanding of 


ets referred to in your letter, we call your 

on to his Vincennes speech, in 1835.” 

ane period, we could hardly persuade our- 
that.at this time of day, General Harrison 


4h 
je abominable sentiments con- 


Focus 


Watsken, The whole 66 ws — 
lished at large in tHe Cincinnati Republican, the 
great Harrison paper of the county, under the 
title of, ‘The Exact State of the Case.” We re- 
publish it, and also the two very conclusive let- 
ters before alluded to, of the General himself. 
In the Republican article. it will be seen, that 
President Van Buren has been renewing his 
pledge of fealty to the South. 


From the Cincinnati Republican. 
The Exact State of the Case. 


The last Illinois State Register, contains a correspon- 
dence between a Dr. Alexander, a luco-foco member of 
the last Illinois Legislature, and the Hamilton County 
Harrison Corresponding Committee. The Doctor asks 
the General to give his views asto Abolition. The re- 
ply of the Committee is in these words: 

“Cincinnati, March 10th, 1840. 

Dear Sin:—Your letter of the 3d instant, addressed 
to General Harrison has been placed in our possession, 
with a view to early attention, ‘his is rendered neces- 
sary in consequence of the very many letters received by 
the General, and which to reply in person, would be al- 
together impracticable. 

For acorrect and full understanding of General 
Harrison’s views upon the different subjects referred to 
in your lester, we call your attention to his Vincennes 
speech in 1835, 

This Committee are now embodying in pamphlet form 
all tke expressed opinions of the General, upon the im- 
portent questions of the day, which will be forwarded you 
at the earliest moment. 

Respectfully yours, &c., 
DAVID GWYNNE, 
JOHN C. WRIGHT, 
Corresponding Committee.” 
Now look upon this picture:— 


The Advertiser ofthe 29th ultimo, republishes from the 
Richmond Enquirer, a correspondence on this subject 
with Mr. Van Buren, and a Committee of Loco-Focos, 
in Orange, N, C., and here is the reply; 

“Wasuixcon, March 26, 1840. 

I have received your letter of 2Jst inst., and can have 
no objections to say, in reply, that the sentiments express- 
ed in my letter to Junius Amis, and others, on the 6th 
March, 1835, and subsequently repeated in my inaugu- 
ral address, are not only still entertained by me, but have 
been greatly-steongthened by eubséquent experience and 
reflection. 

I am Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient serv’t 
M. VAN BUREN. 

To Walter F. Leake, Esg., Chairman, &c.” 

The Committee on behalf of Generai Harrison, refer 
to his opinions expressed at Vincennes, in 1835, with an 
assurance that those opinions should be furnished the 
querist. Mr. Van Buren refers to his opinions in 1835 
and leaves the querist to hunt them up. Is it possible 
that an intelligent people can be gulled with the noisy 
clamor attempted to be excited by the loco-foco press on 
this subject, and do the readers of the Advertiser recollect 
thet Gen’l. Jackson referred those who asked his opin- 
ions about the tariff, to his letter written some years be- 
fore to Dr. Coleman? What was right in General Jack- 
son and Mr. Van Buren, cannot be made by their friends 
a ground of complaint against Gen’! Harrison, 


From the Charleston Courier. 
Gex Harnson axv Anoritiox.—-We give 
place, with pleasure, to the following letter, from a dis- 
tinguished Georgian, in answer to our recent call on him, 
adding another to the already multiplied proofs of Gen. 

Hannison’s soundness on the slave question. 

Savannan, Apnit, 11, 1840. 
GexttemeN.—You call upon me in your paper of the 
Sth inst. to make public a letter addressed to me by Gen. 
Harrison, on the subject of Abolition. I have already 
replied to a similar request, made by the Editor of the 
Daily Telegraph, a paper published in this city; but as 
I know not if that paper (which has been recently estab- 
lished) is on your list of exchanges, and feel that the lib- 
erality of your conduct, towards a political opponent, 
gives you an undoubted claim to the respect and courte- 
sy of his friends, I repeat the substance of that an- 


wer, piensa ; me «oo 
~T06 Letter in question was written in 1836, in. anti- 
cipation of a state of things which did not occur: It 
was therefore not made public, and I fear has not been 
preserved, At least after diligent search among my pa- 
pers, I have been unable to find it. Its contents, how- 
ever are perfectly within my recollection, and I do all that 
is in my power to comply with your request, by stating 
them as I have done to the Editor of the Telegraph.— 
The Letter embraced three poitits;— 

bolish slavery in the States, or in the District of Columbia, 

2. He expressed the opinion that the Tariff comprom- 
ise ought to remain undisturbed. 

3. He repudiated the practice of making appointments 
to office, the reward of partizan service. 

This was the purport of the letter. I did not ask 
Gen, Harnison’s opinion, because I doubted it. Hav- 
ing been in intimate intercourse with him for several 
years, I knew that his views on these subjects were accor- 
dant with my own. 

Iam very respectfully, 
Gent. Yr. Obt Serv't. 
J. MACPHERSON BERRIEN. 


From the Flemingsburg Kentuckian, 

Anouiriox or Stavenr ix Tax. Disrricr—Gen. 
Hannrison's yi1eEws.—Upon this, as upon all other sub- 
jects of public interest, Gen. Harrison’s opinions have 
been ex . The following letter addressed to 
Thomas Sloo, of Louisiana, will ‘put to rest the many 
misrepresentations that have been set afleat to injure the 
General in the South. 

i ; “Ci vere xavr, 26th Nov, 1650. 

“My dear Sir.—I answer the question you proposed 
to me this morning with great pleasure, » 

“1st, do not believe that Congress can abolish slave- 
ty in the States, orin any manner interfere with the 
property of the citizens in slaves, but upon the the ap- 

ication of the States, in which case, and in no other, 
ey mighi appropriate money to aid the States so apply- 
to get rid of theix slavés. ‘These opinions I have al- 
gays held, and this was the ground upon yom I voted 
agaist the Missouri restriction in the }5th / ru ons 
The opinions given above are precisely thos waich were 
entertained by Mr, Jefferson and Mr.Madgon, 
: “Qnd. Ido not believe that Congress gin abolish ela- 
tery in the District of Columbia, without the consent 


of the, states of Virginia and Mar, and the peo- 


rien, of Georgia, proposing qfestions similar to 
intr you, and I answered fem more at tength 
than I have now done, but to the #@me import. 


‘Tn haste, yours truly, 
: AW. H. HARRISON, 
“To Tnomas Sxoo, jr, 
Of N, Orleans, now ¢ Cinciunati.’’ 
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Ne the District. ? 
j He esived a letter sometime since from John M. Ber- |.ish to come upon them. 
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The friends of General. Harrison, determined 
not to be eclipsed in Southern favor, boast of 
his Vincennes speech, republish his pro-slavery 
letters, and challenge the claims of Me. Van Bu- 
ren to stand so high in the regards of the slave- 
holder as their candidate. 

Mr. Tyler, the remaining candidate, cannot be, 
outdone in anti-abolition animosity. 

Now, here isa pleasant group for an American to 
contemplate. | The four candidates for the highest 
seatsinournat+ —_serly“‘tegardless of the honor 
altho ST no ~ t-——-€ seventy-six, of 

wld now 
_-ongs*6f nearly three. 
ericans, of the best inte- 
reets of thei Of the demands of Justice 
and Humanity=—Oending in base obeisance be- 
fore the Moloch of Slavery! Why do not the 
American people see this thing in its true Jight? 
Is there any reason why they should submit to 
be ruled by wo hundred thousand slaveholders? 
Tke whole number of slaveholders in the South, 
according to an estimate made by Dr. Brisbane, 
does not exceed this!’ The single State of O- 
hio has two hundred and ninety thousand vo- 
ters. And yet Ohio and the other twelve free 
States, must lay their hands on their mouths and 
their mouths in the dust at the feet of this two 
hundred thousand-aristocracy. From it they 
must receive their presidents and vice presidents. 
To propitiate its favor, the interests of liberty 
must be sacrificed, the enemies of slavery pro- 
scribed, and the politicians of the free states must 
demonstrate their willingness to sustain and 
strengthen its pretensions ! 

Towards General Harrison personally we 
bear no ill will. He is an old man and should 
be respected. He has done his country much 
service, and throughout a long life given evidence 
of fair talent, and singular integrity in the public 
stations he has been called to fill. It would be 
unbecoming in us to rail against one, who has 
lifted his arm in defence of his country’s rights, 
and on so many occasions displayed an ardent 
and a sincere patriotism. But, neither age, nor 
station, nor past services and honors should 
skreena man from rebuke, when he so far for- 
gets his own dignity, the claims of justice, the 
highest good of his country, and the authority of 
the Father of All, as to lend his countenance to 
American slavery. All the good that he has 
done cannot palliate such conduct. General Har- 
rison may deny that we fairly represent him. 
The slaveholders are the best judges in this case. 
The most ultra among them exult over liis 
course; they sanction his principles; and they 
feel assured, that so far as example and influence 
might go, his election would tend not only to se- 
cure, but promote the interests of the slave-sys- 
tem. 

Surely, ‘‘all flesh is grass, and the glory 
thereof as a fading flower.” ‘Cursed be he 
that trusteth in an arm of flesh.” When we 
contemplate the abject prostration of our public 
men under the power of slavery, we cannot but 
exclaim, **how has the fine gold become dim! 
how has the most fine gold changed!”” “The 
crown has fallen from our head”’; ‘‘servants have 
ruled over us; there is none to deliver us out of 


their hands.”’ 
Tt SLAVES EMANCIPATED. 

. Upthegrove of South Carolina passed 
through this city a few days since on his way to 
Clinton co., (whither we recommended him to 
go,) with eleven colored persons whom he had 
just emancipated. His object in. bringing them 
to afree state and setting them free, was to save 
them from falling into bad hands. Conscience 
as well as humanity, had something to do in the 
matter. He is an old man, rather poor—much 
attached to his people—could not bear the idea 
of leaving them—and had not the slightest idea 
that they would ever suffer him to come to 
want. Nor do we believe that they will. On 
the same day on which he set his slaves free, 
a gentleman from Mississippi emancipated five. 
And some time during the last week, thirty sev- 
en colored persons who had just been liberated 
in Tennessee by the will of a gentleman whose 
name is unknown, passed through this place on 
their way to Indiana. : 

A friend of ours was lately conversing with a 
wealthy and highly respectable citizen of the 
South, the owner of a large number of 
slaves- He was conscience-smitten. No sub- 
ject weighed more heavily on his mind than that 
of slavery. He thought thatit would shorten 
his days. He was in the habitof treating his 
stavés like a father, which brought upon him 
much persecution. What to do he did not 
know. He had heard of Dr. Brisbane’s course, 
and pronounced it noble. This gentleman lives 
in a section of the South, where public senti- 
ment on the subject of slavery is supposed to be 
peculiarly indurated; and heis no professor of 
religion. We ardently hope that he may yet be 
obliged by his conscience to take the saine 
course which has been adopted by Mr. Birney, 
Dr. Brisbane*and others, and which has caused 
the blessings of those who were ready to per- 
Were this gentleman 
to emancipate his slaves the effect would be elec- 
trical. ft ’ 
Reader! in view of the facts just noticed, 
take courage. Conscience, that mighty agent, 
to which Mr. Slade» * mM Aadaa j 
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ie rat i. Jotmson, being so — 4 
nate as 10 héee his former senyy in favor of 
the right “Congress to abolish slavery in the 
Distrir’ Of Columbia, quoted by Mr. Slade, 
dep it necessary to give an illustrious evidence 





it. was not thebest policy to leave no* room for 
the revocatitin of immature opinions, esparsaps 
at an’ unpropitious season. Our reasons for, 


assuming a more decided tone no any 
Martin Van Buren and W. H. Harrison stand 


on the same level in regard to the question of; 
slavery. We confess we feel hsiuoted, thattwo 
such men, so subservient to the slaveholding pow- 
er, should be presented, as claimants for the suf- 
frages of a republican people. Our present 0- 


pinion is formed in view of two letters, written] i 


x hie fidelity. to the slaveholder. Accordingly, 
he refuses to presenta petition from ladies for 
action a6 he formerly deemed legitimate, 
a letter to Mr. Lewis Tappan, for the 
enefitof the public, denying the right of Con- 
gress to interfere in the matter, and preaching 
e nove doetrine that women have no right of 
tion, A peace-o ace-offering, this, to the South, 
Van Buren, to re-assure the South of 
purty, issuesa new manifesto 
roborating his former views of fidel- 


may engage in no course of action, which shall 
paralyze its awakening energies ! 
DELEGATES TO THE A. 8. CONFERENCE 
OF NATIONS, - 
Ohio will have the honor of being reptesen- 
ted by four delegates in the great world con- 
vention. ‘They are, Dr. N.S. ‘Townsend, Mr. 
Francis Donaldson, and Mesers, Keep and Daw- 








tlemen are regularly commissioned as delegates 
by our committee,. Massachusetts has com- 
missioned thirtysfour; and several will be sent 
by the Parent society. Mr. Birney was to 
start the Oth of this month... Several other 


DR. BRISBANE'S SPEECH. 


Dr. Brisbane’s speech has been extensively 
republished in anti-slavery papers. We have 
noticed it in as many as a dozen; all speak of it 
in the highest terms, and extra copies have in 
many place been struck off for gratuitous circu- 
lation. 1000 copies were printed here in 
pamphlet form, 700 of which have been or will 
be forwarded to the South. The rest have been 
circulated inthe city. 
MR. W. THOMPSON & GEN. HARRISON. 
Mr, Waddy Thompson is a, Harrison man— 
In a speeth recently delivered in the House of 
Representatives, he thus repels the charge of 
abolitionism, brought against Gen. Harrison. 


“Haerison an abolitionist—a Virginian, and that Vir- 
ginian Harrison--an abolitionist! Does avy one really 
believe it 1 

No man living, North or South, has done and suffered 








a 


South as Gen. Harrison; and no statesman of this coun- 
try has given as many votes against that institution as 
Martin Van Buren; and he never changed or wavered io 
this course until, without such change, he could not have 
hoped to be elected President. 

Now it is bad enough to challenge our especial confi- 
dence for an old undeviating enemy who never ceased to 
oppose us until the necessities of his political position 
made it expedient—but it is too bad at the same time to 
ask us to denounce an old long-tried friend, who fas sac- 
rificed himself to our interests. What friendship can we 
hereafter expect—what friensdship do we deserve, if we 
thus.act?. Allow me to submit the proofs in support of 
the broad proposition which I have asserted.” 


He then quotes an extract from Gen. Harri- 
son's Cheviot speech in 1832, the concluding 
extract of which is as follows: 


“If I am correct in the principles here advanced, I re- 
peat my assertion, that the discussion, on the subject of 
emancipation in the non-slaveholding Statcs is equally 
injurious to the slaves and their masters, and that it has no 
sanction in the principles of the Constitution. I must 
not be understood to say that there is any thing in that 
instrument which prohibits such discussion. 
there is not. But the man who belisves that the claims 
which his fellow-citizens have upon him are satisfied by 
adhering to the letter of the political. compact that con- 
nects them; must have a very imperfect knowledge of the 
principles upon which our glorious Union was formed, 
and by which alone it can be maintained.” 


‘To show how much weight should be attach- 
ed to this speech, he gives un extract of a letter 
from an intimate friend of General Harrigon, 
which, he says places the conduct of the Gen- 
eral on that occasion, in a striking point of 
view. 

“But his speech at Cheviot affords still stronger proof 


Surely, then, he would not now touch this dangerous 
tupic. The occasion did not require it; the occasion, in- 
deed, would hardly justify it. Besides, this was the first 
opportunity which the General had enjoyed since 1822 
of addressing the People: and how easy, how natural it 
would have been to improve it for his own ends; to seek, 
by talking of old times, of his feats of arms, and of the 
glorious West, to kindle afresh those friendly feelings 
which once burned so strongly in his favor? Why not 
so embrace it? Why, at any rate, discuss a subject 
which was full of excitement, which might rouse against 
him passions that were even then only slumbering— 
which had before, and on that-very spot, marred his politi- 
cal prospects? He did it, it is evident, because a foul epirit 
was about him, which, if allowed to spread, would peril 
all that was noble in the land; and he forgot himself, and 
thought only of his country, in the effort to destroy that™ 
spirit,’ ; 
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CORRECTION. 
gc The following correction we are desired 
to insert by Mr. Hanna. He would ‘fondly 
hope” that his article **was not. intentionally 
butchered.”” Does Mr. ‘Hanna really intend to 
insinuate, that under any circumstances, J would 
change the sense of his articles, and thus eom- 
mit a crime, as absurd as it would be wicked? 
It is to be regretted that this geatleman should 
indulge in language so unguarded. Had wenot 
reason to believe him a sincere friend of the 
cause of human rights, such a notice as he has 
sent should. have no place in our paper. 
~ Ep.. Pai. 


Mercer, Mercer County,-Ohio, 2 
May 4th, 1840. : 





Dr. Battey— 
Sir; 1am on my way to New York, and 
just saw the article I sent you, in the Philanthre- 
pist of the 28th inst. I would fondly hope the 
artiele was not intentionally butchered. I will 
give you my common sense in the last sentence 
but one, which you will please insert as a cor- 
rection in the Philanthropist--and oblige me. 

«My heart is pained at the unholy suggestion, 
from any source, of a disorganization of the Pa- 
rent Society. ‘The states by a nullifying pro- 
cess, disgraceful to themselves, have cut off the 
right arm of. her (the Parent Society’s) moral 
influence. Let the states immediately atone for 
their sin, by revoking their unrighteous decrees. 
Let her (the Parent Society) again push her vivi- 
fying influence through the whole field of oper- 
ations.” 

Your attention to this will oblige your friend. 
Ido not often trouble you; and hope the mat- 
ter was neglect rather than intention. You make 
me say the very reverse of what I intended, and 
I know, of what I wrote. 

I am yours, most respectfully, 
R.- Hanna 


cp Our thanks are due to the publisher for 
a copy of “Moll Pitcher and the Minstrel Girl,” 
by J. G. Whittier. Great power of descrip- 
tion is displayed in these poems, We naticé, 
that Whittier’s Poem, on the ‘anti-slavery con- 
vention about to assemble in London, is repub- 
lished in the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Reporter. 














Tue Liperator of April 24th, contains an 
address of the Board of Managers of the Mas- 
sachusetts anti-slavery society, respecting the 
difficulties existing between it and the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. The Board of Managers 
respectfully request all the anti-slavery~ editors 


‘tin the country to republish it: - We repectfally-s” 


The Board : has ‘not been’ 


hiss 
* — Zot detn doing so. 
gram “that” the abdiitionists of the freé-states| misrepresented in our columns, and_ therefore 


has no claim upon them. We are pained, we 
are exceedingly humbled on account of the dis- 
visions among our Eastern friends, and have 
carefully refrained from giving them any noto- 
riety. Abreach has taken place among them 
which we believe to be irremediable: we shall 
do nothing to extend it to the. West. Here ab- 
olitionists are united, on all points, except th: 


es who are already in London, These gen-|.of political action; and on that, too, we shall 
4 time be united, unless the excessive @éal of * 


some honest hearted friends of the cause should 
occasion an untoward reaction. Far be it from 
us then to introduce into our Western ranks fors 
eign topics of discord. — Pe aed 
_For the same rensons we shall decline, with 














whom the above affidavits appear to have been made, and 


by General Harrison himself to southern men, |’ 


state societies will also” be represented. 


as much in the cause of defending this institution of the ‘ 


I know 3 


on this point. It was delivered, you will recollect, on thé _ 
4th of July; it was delivered, too, before the very mem 
who had opposed him because of his slavery views,—*”, 
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th 
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_ teemed friend requested us to republish the es- 


— 


all proper respect for the anti-slavery ladies of 
Boston, publishing any thing respecting the 
alleged “dissolution” of their society or the 
“denial.” 


ee aT 


A Tup Party.—Another communication, 
making strictures on our course in regard to po- 
litical action, appears in to-day’s Philanthropist, 
from Mr. A. Wilson. It is sarcastic, heated, 
and contains several reflections on ourselves.— 
We cannot reply to it. Our friends may as 
well save themselves the trouble of directing 
their assaulée egainet us personally. When 
they come up to the merits of the question, 
then, if we have leisure, we may meet them; 
but, when they deal chiefly i# criminations, or 
sarcasm, or personal reflections, or charges of 
inconsistency, we shall have nothing to say.— 
Our rule is, never to strike a friend, even in self- 
defence, as if he were an enemy; never to strive 
simply for the mastery; never to advocate a doc- 
trine or measure in the spirit of a mere partisan; 
never to administer “open rebuke,” in a tone 





of bitterness, as if we had a personal pique to 
gratify, or in a style of arrogance, as if we were 
ourselves less fallible than the friend rebuked.— 
‘This is owr rule, which we never violate but 


our cotiscience smites us. 








Suave-TraDE anp Lizeria.—It would seem 
that the colonists of Liberia are themselves not 
secure against becoming victims of the slave- 
trade. The Liberia Herald of December 31st, 


contains the following— 


Murder and Ridnapping.—On the 15th, ult. in the 
settlement of Millsburg, a posse of armed Kondahs rushed 
suddenly upon a little native hamlet: literally cut to pie- 
ees one man and woman, shot one boy, and carried off 
twelve others. The wounded they left in the town, which 
they rifled of every thing they could find, No satisfactory 
reason has been assigned for this outrage. Some suppose 
it merely an act of retaliation for the murder of the man 
by Bill Allen; other say it was satisfaction for the loss of 
a woman which some of the inhabitants of the town had 
detained; We suppose it was to obtain slaves, and the 
wounds were received in attempts to resist. From what- 
ever cause it proceeds, as the town was in the very heart 
of Millsburg, it admonishes us ofthe gradual and daring 
encroachments of the Kondahs, and of the necessity of 
being on our guard against them. 











Jury Tria Bri iw New Yors.—This has 
passed both houses of the Assembly, and now 
only requires the sanction of the Governor to 
become a Jaw—so says the Friend of Man. 
So much for the influence of the political action 
of abolitionists, even without the aid of a third 
party. The Charleston Mercury says, if this 
bill should become a law, ‘we shall be perfectly 
ready to urge the Southern states to banish out 
of our ports every citizen and ship from New 
York, and cease to have any dealings with a state 
so traitorously false to the principles of the 
Union.” Why don’t the Mercury rave against 
Massachusetts? She has such a law already. 
None of her citizens and ships have yet been 
banished out of the ports of South Carolina. 





tg 


Catuotics.—Our neighbor of the Catholic 
Telegraph says—that it-i¢ only by enlighten- 
ing public opinion, and correcting public feeling 
on this subject, (slavery,) that any permanent 
good can be accomplished, and that remonstran- 
ces as strong as 3 prudent regard to discretion 
will admit, must be oceasionally employed t 
rouse us to an energetic, and united effort, t 
banish forever this dire, we trust we need no 
say, indelible disgrace from Christian lands.”’ 

Hitherto, we have never noticed in the col- 
umns of the Telegraph, any remonstrance a- 





—such evidence as, 





gainst slavery, (except the abridgement of 
Pope Gregory’s Bull,) strong or weak, prudent 
or imprudent; or any attempt on the part of its 
editor, s*oecasional’’ othewise, or to “trouse”’ the 
public to any kind or degree of effortto banish 
the “dire” evil, slavery, from our country; 
nothing in fact that could lead us to conjecture 
that the editor thinks it a “dire disgrace.” Itis 
gratifying at length to.see, that he is convinced 
of the necessity of doing something; and in this, 
he appears to be ‘rather in advance of all his 
protestants neighbors just now. A dismal si- 
lence on the subject of slavery is maintained at 
this time by the conductors of the press, reli- 
gious and political, in Cincinnati. Living in 
sight of the habitations of cruelty; sitting in the 
wery shadow of THIS DEATH, thejgroans of its 
victims make no impression on their hearts. 
‘They are engrossed by graver cares. 








Caxnovs’s Resorvtions.—Mr. Calhoun’s 
resolutions respecting the Brig Enterprise &c. 
have passed the Senate unanimously. ‘*All the 
Whig senators from the Northern States,” 
says the Pa, Freeman, “with the exception of 
Mr. Dixon, absented themselves when the vote 
was taken.’’ What illustrious examples of mor- 
al courage are furnished by our Congress !— 
Of course, Ohio’s Senators, Tappan and Allen, 
were present and voted yea. They may al- 
ways be found in the train of the slave-holder’s 
parasites. 

Procress-1n Ixx1no1s.—Mr. Morrow wri- 
ting from Sparta, Illinois, says— 

“There begins to be some opening of the eyes 
here. The first anti-slavery society of Ran- 
dolph county hada meeting not long since— 
yesterday (April 13th) another meeting was 
held, and two able addresses were delivered be- 
fore a» lerge--end intelligent audience. At the 
elase, the constitution was read and subscribed 
by between forty and fifty in addition toa con- 
siderable number who joined at the meeting 


before.” 











Inpiaxa.—A friend writing from Grant co. 
Ia., says—**Abolition is gaining in Grant co.— 
We organized a township society here last sev- 
enth day, of forty rs, and obtained. four 
subscribers to the Philanthropist. 








Dianret. O’Connext.—A year ago an es- 


say on O'Connell, which may be found on the. 
first page of this number. It was. our intention 
to do s0, but we neglected it from time to time, 
until seeing it in a late number.of the Emanci- 
pator, we were reminded of our friend’s re- 


nee for the Presidency, we may remark, that he 


and is very finely written. It does justice to 
O’Connell’s character, and vindicates him a- 
gainst the coarse and unmanly aspersions of Mr. 
Clay, and the pro-slavery press. 


Cincinnati Femare Anti-Stavery Socie- 
tY.—This society, beside maintaining a flour- 
ishing school for colored children, is engaged 
systematically in distributing anti-slavery tracts 
through the city. We trust theirexample will 
prompt to more zealous zt the Cincinnati 
society which ~~" ‘ 


Lh...» “ 
dies’ Colonization society of this place, we un- 


derstand, has recently changed its name and its 


object. Itisno longer & Colonization society, 
but a society for promoting the interests of ed- 
ucation in Africa. The institution of such an 
association doubtless displays a far-reaching 
benevolence, but we fear it will not be produc- 
tive of much good. The purest motives may 
actuate those concerned in it, but its tenden- 
cy is, todivert their attention from more ur- 
gent wants at home, and io abate the self-con- 
demnation occasioned by their neglect of the 
colored race among us. So long as the highly 
respected ladies engaged in this enterprise re- 
frain from any manifestationsof sympathy for 
the slave, and the oppressed free people of color 
around them, the anti-slavery ladies of Cincin- 
nati will of course be careful how they give 
countenance to this new movement. 


Simran THovcnts——ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS, 
é&c.—After our article entitled ‘‘the Exact State 
of the Case’’ was in print, we received an 
Emancipator, containing an article on General 
Harrison, in which there are two or three 
thoughts resembling some sentiments in our ar- 
ticle. The coincidence is purely accidental. A 
friend writing to us from the East, in allusion to 
General Hsrrison, remarks—‘‘did you; not goa 
little too far for your neighbor? You see that 
already you are beginning to make acknowledg- 
ments of error,—at least so they will be consid- 
ered.’ No,—we do not see it; but, if any of 
our readers imagine they do, we shall not quar- 
rel with them about it. Our course towards 
General Harrison in the Philanthropist, has 
been determined solely by the evidence furnish- 
ed in regard to his sentiments on the slavery 
question. He was condemned by the Emanci- 
pator on such evidence, as did not appear con- 
clusive to the minds of abolitionists generally, 
while it determined us 
to withhold our vote from him, did not warrant 
us in denouncing him in our paper, unqualifiedly. 
Just as fast as evidence was brought to light of 
his subserviency to the slaveholder, we publish- 
ed it, and became decided in our condemnation 
of him. Whatever may be the opinion of an 
editor, common sense and justice teach that sen- 
tence should not be pronounced, until after the 
production of sufficient evidence. 

However, if any of our friends still feel dis- 
posed to think that we at last have found our- 
selves in. “error,”’ and are now making ‘‘ac- 
knowledgments,”’ they are welcome to think so. 
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For the Philanthropist. 
A THIRD PARTY. 


Dr. Barey—‘‘Open rebuke is betier than se- 

cret love.’’ 1 feel inclined“to examine some of 
Your positions in reference to A. S. nominations. 
[ have seen with regret the course of the Philan- 
thropist for some time. In number 207, you 
notice the Albany nomination, and encourage 
abolitionists to disregard it and treat it asa 
contemptible ‘failure.”’ Is it indispensible that 
we appear respectable in point of numbers? Was 
it always so? If not, whendid we pass the Ru- 
bicon? If abolitionism has attained its present 
maturity in defiance of its being ina contempit- 
ble minority, why should we not persevere with- 
out reference to numbers. Letus weigh—not 
count our friends. _ 
You **hopethe sober, well balanced friends of 
the cause will be largely represented at Massil- 
lon.” Why this solicitude?—is it to prevent 
any considerable number of the Ohio abolition- 
ists from being led away from the support of 
Harrison and ‘Tyler, those avowed friends of 
slavery? Please publish Tyler’s views of aboli- 
tion—you will find them in the Emancipator of 
January 30th, 1840. You wish that nothing 
may be done precipitately. Just discuss the 
subject some 4 years yet or so before you act. 
True, ‘you ought to vote, and vote consistent- 
ly,”? even though the candidates be all ¢horough- | 
ly pro-slavery; but then do discuss the subject 
at least a few months longer, ‘especially as it is 
‘‘only a matter of expediency.”” Yes, merely 
a matter of expediency whether we vote for a 
slaveholder, not vote at all, or vote for a consist- 
ent advocate of human rights. Yes, sir, the 
Devil has ruled the world by expedieney for 
near six thousand years, and always will while 
men feel that it is a ‘mere matter of expediency’ 
whether they act consistent with their profes- 
sions or not. 

In the providence of God, a part of the goven- 
ment of this nation devolves on me. If I dele- 
gate ~f power to those who I know will use it 
to build up slavery,am I not accessary? If I 
say my vote will not accomplish any,Ahing, and 
therefore sit down in listless apathy, and say— 
‘“‘what can I do?” have I not earned the reputa- 
tion of him who hid his Lord’s money in. the 
ground, and shall I not reap his reward? 

You “understand there are a few in this state 
in favor of a third party.” Why but a rew!— 
simply because the Philanthropist (the medium 
of information,) has abounded with arguments 
against, aud excluded those of Holley, Birney, 
Smith, Stewart Stier“ ~ “tt and_ others, for a 
third td ° 
nothing tines ee 
few advocates of the new mode ef political ac- 
tion do nothing rashly.. Something will be at- 
tempted at our anniversary * * precipitate 
committalism,” &c. dc. Why all this? unless 
it be to forestall and stigmatize ‘the few” as lo- 
vers of discord and schismatics, who may feel 
bound to bestow their votes only on candidates 
worthy of freemen. 

I for one, wish such measures taken, even 
though it should place you and your many ‘s0- 
ber, well-balanced’’ compeers in the unenviable 
dilemma of choosing between General Harrison, 
James G. Birney and Martin Van Buren, or not 
votingat all, You say, ‘‘in regard to the nomi- 


ig in point of ability and honesty, at least equal 
to Mr. Van Buren or General Harrison.” Is it’ 
possible! Can it be that James G. Birney is 
EQUAL in honesty to'the “lite Magician,” or 








quest, Thearticle is from the pen of Whittier, 


the famous warp of David Gwynne, John C, 


Wright, and O. M. Spencer! How asto ! 
How sorry you are that such honesty andl t 
should be made the altar on which to sactifice 
Few votes. Do wait, ye reckless ‘few’? till, we 
the ‘‘many sober, well-bulanced”’ fellows get thi 
‘present expediency” concern off our hands 
and then. But I know not what will become of 
me ere that time; perhaps I may be laid beneath 
the clods of the vallev. ’Tis said ‘‘what thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, for 
there is no work nor device in the grave whith 


ai 98 in 
er thou goest. ; . yt 
(uae ungrate 


You ‘took it upon you to 
3) -vw strangely “they undervalue 


ol. “ppasition,?” and 
¥ > 


ence of abolitionists,” though all bat a rast ‘few, 
unbalanced,’ intemperate, (I had almost said fa- 
natic,) wish to go with their old political par. 
ties, or not vote at all; yet they (passing strange) 
undervalue us in toto, or must think us insincere 
and dishonest. Yet who talk louder than us a- 
about equal rights, de. But the one party is so 
much worse than the other, and so many things 
combine to make General Harrison’s election an 
abolition triumph—yea, and the editor of the Xe- 
nia Free Press, having attended two abolition 
conventions to save General Harrison (and he 
had precedent of high antiquity for his course, 
see Job I, 6,) and he is now laboring heart and 
hand to promote the election of Harrison and 
Tyler. With such “firm adherence to princi- 
ple’’ I wonder they did not take your advice.— 
Verily, [ would abandon them to their ‘suicidal 
course.”’ 

But what is become of the nominee for the 
Vice Presidency? Who is he? You give us 
no account of him—perhaps he being nominated 
only by the rash, intemperate, unbalanced’44, 
it is needless to let your readers know anything 
about him. ’ 

My dear sir, you are pursuing one course and 
we another, to promote the cause we love. At 
your course our enemies chuckle and are pleas- 
ed; ours.alarms them: which of us is right, 
time will develope. You will probably become 
popular—I am content to be classed with Gide- 
on’s 300, who lap like dogs, or surround the 
walls of Jericho with rams’ horns. I know that 
our instrumentalities appear contemptible; but 
He who conducts our enterprise ‘can give effi- 
ciency to the sword of but ‘Jonathan and his 
armor-bearer, not by might nor by power, but 
by my spirit, saith the Lord,” 

A, Witson, 
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For the Philanthropist. 
TO THE REV. JONATHAN: GOING, 
President of Granville College. « 

Dear Sirn—We live in a distinguished age 
no less remarkable in a religious than a political 
pointof view. Fifty years ago there was a great 
revival of irreligion. ‘The assaults on Christi- 
anity were bitter, manifold, and, apparently ef- 
fective. But a reaction soon followed. The 
foe wag not only driven back, but greatly dis- 
comfited. The wakened energy of chris- 
tian zeal was directed towards the wants 
and thedesolations of heathenism. A few devo- 
ted men had previously attempted Protestant 
missions—especially the United Brethren (call- 
ed Moravians) whose self-denial and persever- 
ance deserve high commendation; but the mass 
of Protestantism was little moved. Some ob- 
scure Baptists, Cary, Fuller and others, were 
roused to action; and in the exercise of practical 
Christian philanthrupy stirred the protestants to- 
wards the conversion of the world. 
ovated spirit of Christian enterprise réached our 
country, and operating on a small band of young 
Christian heroes, raised up the American mis- 
sions of which Newell, Judson, and their wives 
have been such prominent and interesting mem- 
bers. It is now something more than a quarter 
of a century since the Christian denomination of 
which you, sir, are a distinguished member, was 
by the change of sentiment in Judson, drawn in- 
to an active participation in the great missionary 
movement of the presentday. And it was under 
this new missionary impulse that in 1819, the 
following effusion appeared in the Latter Day 
Luminary, a Baptist periodical published at 
Washington City, D. C. Itis extracted from a 
notice of the African Colonization Society. 

‘A new era seems about to commence in the 
history of the people of color. A brilliant pros- 
pect is before them. And inthe ample field 
which we trust-they are soon to enter, there will 


be needed, more than ever, all the talent and pi- 


ety among them that can be. called into action. 
Happy it is for Africa that many of her children 
in this land are to be numbered among the pious 


—that not a few are prepared already for impor- 


tant stations, and that increasing attention has 
been paid of late, in many places, to the instruc- 
tion of the young. “a 

“Still there is room foe more exertions, an 
no time is to be lost. Momentous and lasting 
consequences will follow from the character of 
the first colonists. 

‘Ata period like the present, we trust our 
readers generally, and the ehurehes and individ- 
uals of our denomination in partictlar, will be 
awake to the importance of this subject. Js 
there a family among the people of color grow- 
ing up in ignorance and vice? Let THEM BE 
TAUGHT TO READ AND REVERE THE worp OF Gep. 
Who can calculate what may be the happy ef- 
fecis-in-Africafifty years hence? Is there a 
youth of amiable disposition and promising tal- 
ents?—Let him be encouraged to énrich his mind 
with various knowledge. Who can tell how 
useful he may be, or how res ible a station 
he may. occupy in Africa? above all, is, 
there a young Christian who has gifts for the 
gospel ministry, and whose heart longs for the 
salvation of his countrymen? — Let him be called 
forth and allowed the means of cultivating those 
gifts. Let him be aided in pursuing such studies 
as, with the blessing of God, will conduce most 
to his usefulness.and prepare him to teach oth- 
ers. Who can compute the good he may be the 
means of doing in Africa?”’ 

These were heaft-stirring appeals. Christi- 
anity was just awakingto the accumulated res- 
ponsibilities of accumulated centuries. “Go ye 
into all the world and prépch the gospel to gva- 
RY CREATURE,” wasthe last great mandate of the 
great Head of the Church. How hag: the 
Church responded? During the fitet half cen. 

"after the aseension, the church waemedsdr- 

~~ nd ber success. was. propo! 
In that short period she had laid the train w 
demolished the structure of classic pagani 
She grew ani flourished in persecution; but be- 
came corrupted in outward prosperity. When 
persecution against her hail ceased, she became 
the persecutor herself. She undertook to pro 
agate and sustain christianity by means scarce 
less un-christian—in some respects more so. 
than those of the false prophet of Mecca. 
the days of this ignoranee drew towards 
end. New light shone in upon her. Burstin 
the chains of hierarchal tyranny and rushi 
forth to'the light of gospel truth, the disenthral 
ed legions of protestantism began to see and. 
feel the immense responsibilities which had be 
so long neglected by the professed followers. 
Jesus Christ... Butthe contests with the anciet 
hierarchy, and the internal divisions of p 


t 
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nishing! 


\ should thue+“*a jee 


This ren-J 


| Mr. Ingersot+-eaid 


4 in the character of “a public funetionary. 


east ae Na anne 


lence. But the fierce onset of infidelity in the 

latter part of the last century aroused the sacra- 
mental host to the conflict--not of defence only, 

but offence—with weapons spiritual, not carnal. 

This resuscitation of the christian conscience 

most visible in England and America. I 

ready shown how the Baptists were 

roused to the work of evangelizing 

sir, that you will recur to the eagell 

abore cited, re not the rt 

getates of sound truth andj 
evolence? ‘Was not. the 

an enlightened ~zea}? 

tional than that the zea 


true Christian be- 
Mal then manifested 
fiat could be more ra- 
Aome?—More especially as the viaun Maw wad 
been brought from Africa as an article of merch- 
dize—bovght, held and used here by profess- 
christians, as a mere ehattel—consequently, 
hing. without rights, and entitled to no pro- 
tion by law. 
|This system, according to the doctrines of a 
n¢ted politician, has been “sanctioned and sanc- 
tiled by 200 years’ legislation.” Ought not the 
haarts of christian men among us to have been 
Stéred long, !ong ago, to the rescuing of this abu- 
set race from the long and most bitter degrada- 
tim to which they have been subjected amongst 
us| Listen to a deseription of their condition as 
gifen some six years ago by the Presbyterian 
Synod of South Carolina, and Georgia. 

The negroes are destitute of the privileges 
ofthe gospel, and ever will be under the present 
stte of things. They may justly be consider. 
e¢ the heathen of this christian country, any 
will bear comparison with any heathen in and 
country ih the world.” Ere 

Well, then, was the need that the hearts of 
Baptists and all christian men should be stirred 
to the work of evangelizing these domestic hea- 
then. But how have the noble suggestions a- 
forenamed been carried into effect? How have 
the efforts of individuals for the enlightening and 
improving the colored race been treated? Let 
the persecution of Miss Crandall in Connecticut 
bear witness! Let the general treatment experi- 
enced by the friends of the colored race, bear 
witness! Nothing is to be done for them, we 
are told, while they choose to remain in this 
country. Nothing is to be done for them, ex- 
cept under the patronage of those whose great 
object is to drive or coax them off to Africa. I 
refer to those who govern this country, and gov- 
ern the Colonization society—not to the numer- 
ous contributors who patronize it with the best, 
motives, though as I think, with very mistaken 
views, 

But supposing Colonization advisable, how 
havé the noble suggestions of the Baptists, as 
above quoted, been responded to, even by, the 
Baptist denomination? Where are their schools 
of the prophets for colored men? Where the 
efforts to enlighten colored families, ‘growing 
up in ignorance and vice?” Who is ‘teaching 
them to read and revere the word‘of God?”— 
Where is the patronage—the kind and christian 
care and beneficence towards the colored ‘youne 
CHRISTIAN wha has gifts for the gospel ministry 
—and whose heart longs for the salvation of 
his countrymen?” Shall we find the response 
in a law of Virginia, (where are soch multitudes 
of Baptists,) which enact, that if ‘any slave, 
free negro or mulatto,” ‘‘whether he shall have 
heen ordained or licensed or otherwise, shall un- 
dertake to preach or exhort, or hold any assem- 
bly or meeting for religious or other purposes, he 
shall, for every such offence be PUNISHED WITH 
STRIPES Not exceeding THIKTY-NINE LASHES” t— 
Such igthe discipline in Christian America, of 
colored men, “whose hearts tong for the salva- 
tion of their countrymen”! 

Epsiton. 








THE AMISTAD CASE. 


_ The appeal from the decision of the District 
Court in this case; was argued on Wednesday, 
at New Haven, before the Circuit Court, 
Judge ‘Thompson and Judson. A full and clear 
report is in the Express, furnished by Lewis 
‘hppan,Trom which we make the following ab- 
stract: —N. Com. Adv. 


Mr. Baldwin, of counsel for the Africans 
moved for a dismissal of the appeal, on the 
ground that the United States have no right to 
prosecute claims in behalf of foreigners, subjects 
of aforeign government. He contended that 
the U. States Distriet Attorney had no right toin- 


the subjects of the appeal. 

Mr. Holabird, the District Attorney, said he 
was acting under instructions from the govern- 
ment. ‘The United States was bound by a trea- 
ty with Spain to cause a restoration of the prop- 
erty to the owners.- The Executive was bound 
to fulfil the treaty. f 

Mr. Ingersoll followed, taking the same views. 
He alluded to Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions, recent- 
ly adopted in the U.S. Senate. Judge Thomp- 
son said they would have butlittle weight with 
him—they were not authority to the Court.— 
Mr. Ingersoll contended that slavery is recog- 
nized by the constitution and laws——that it exists 
in Connecticut and is there recognised by law. 
All negroes born before 1784 are still slaves, 
and might be taken and sold onexecution. This 
was to prove that the Africans are property, 
within the meaning of the treaty, 

_ Judge Thompson said the case was a new and 
unexpected one to him. He would examine it. 
—Meantime he would state some difficulties that 
existed in his own mind, in order that’ Mr. In- 
— might remove them, although he did not 
mein to prejudge the case. ‘The U.S. it seems 
have appealed, and no other party. ‘The party 
whg has a right to appeal must have an interest 
then in the case. What‘is that interest then of 
the United States? It would seem .that they 
havg no other interest than to be enabled to com- 
plyn good faith with the treaty. Now, then, 
whit is the impediment imposed by this decree 
of the District Judge to the United States carry- 
ingithe treaty into effect? ‘The Court decreed 


thai the Africans should be putinto the hands of b 


the Executive. What difficulty has the Presi- 
deat in executing the treaty, if he has the prop- 
erty? [The Judge seemed to forget that the 


the President, not as property, but as men, to be. 
+o their native land. } Ga aig tessa 


ees 


Judge Thompson said tha 
man’s argument, if the F 
cute the treaty under the decree, it 18t@lb the gov 
peop vires. He said he took it Totgrant 
d thas a , 
the subject of a foreign government, while he 
pear that the Spanish minister interferes at the 
request of eeaoaey, He cannot'a pear 
e is 


‘here as avolunteer. If he cannot legally appear, 


i] he cannot ask the government of the United 


States to appear for him. And if they appear. 
without his request, they volunteer. 

Mr. Staples then tonk up the argument imbe- 
half of the Afri¢ans, contending with great force 








antism prevented, for centuries, the enlarged ay 
practical éxertions by them of christian ‘bu 


shee 


to prorecute their claim no gther. person could 


terfere, the United States claiming no interest in | 0% 


Court below put the Africans into the hands. of | are i 


ign funetionary, cannot appeNiifor | f 
here carrying on hisown ouit. It-does not ap-| 


| ficials, the cargo part of men on board,) comes on 


by the United States District Attorney, in his 
that so long ag the Spaniards were in condition }q 


step in to prosecute it for them. ‘Thence he de- 


course, of the United States governmen!, 
rang . proceedius, he said, that 
sad upon the records of a court, 
setulive of the United States should have 
Spanish minister, our courts are open to 
you, and justice would be done; but instead of 
this, they wish to, throw the matter upon the 
courts, because they are in correspondence with 
the British Government upon a deliate question. 
They dare not meet the question, and therefore: 
wish to avoid thé responsibility; but this court, 


ran conversion he was peraneded. WUC VE Wo the busivone of 
ne se ae eee . 


The. judiciary isa co-ordinate 
yernment, and will attend to its 

ork, neither infringing upon 

unch, nor suffering itself to ve 
infel | The United States have not 
shown tat they have any mierest. It dishon- 

talents of Mr. Forsyth to send the claim 
here. 
Mr. S, then examined the treaty minutely, es- 
pecially the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th articles. ‘Ihe 
7th section applies to American citizens when 
going into Spanish courts, and Spanish subjects 
when coming into onr courts. Mr. Forsyth 
should have read this article to the Spanish min- 
ister. Why, instead of doing it, does he conjure 
up this mode of proceeding? Mr. S. referred to 
these different articlesto show that all these 
questions were to be determined in a. court of 
justice, and thatthe provisions and the treaty 
were made for the benefitof our citizens rather 
than the subjects of Spain, as they had access 
to our courts without a treaty. ‘The sovereignty 
of Spain is not at all interested in this question, 
It is a mere question of property between indi- 
viduals. The District Court had decided that 
these Africans were not property--did not belong 
to Ruiz or. Montez—and they made no appeal. 
The United States have no «interest, and there- 
forécannot appeal. Under the deeree they can 
execute the treaty. He hoped therefore the ap- 
peal would be dismissed. 

The Court adjourned until the next day. Mr. 
Tappan concludes his letter thus: 


It would seem that the appeal must be dis- 
missed, and the decree of the District Court 
stand. ‘This court will have to decide the case 
finally in anv event, for an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the U.S. cannot lie when the amount 
of property in dispute is less than two thousand 
dollars. The appellees appear severally, and 
neither of them would be valued even by the 
Spaniards, especially in these hard money times, 
so high as. $2,000, 


SUMMARY. 


Proeress or Cincixnatt.—Notwithstanding the 
general scarcity of money and the great stagnation in 
business, the “Quezn City” not only sustains herself 
but is “progressive. Preparations are making for the 
erection of a great number of buildings in different parts 
of the city, and many houses are already commenced.— 
The quay and our streets of business wear a lively aspect, 
and although some of our manufacturing establishments 
are suspended, and others paralyzed by the pressure of 
times, most ofthem are in operation and doinga safe 
business, —Repudlican, 


Newsparer Montatiry.—The New York Gazette 
has been sold to, aud merged into the Journal of Com- 
merce, The Gazette was the oldest paper in the city.— 
In it were originally published the papers called the “Fed- 
eralist,” by Hamilton, Madison and Jay. It was a very 
profitable paper in the hands of Lang and Turner, who 
grew wealthy upon it; but in less than three years from 
the gale by Turner, perished. 

The Commercial Advertiser, edited Col..Stone, is now 
the oldest paper in Wew York.— Cin. Chronicle 








Necroes 1x Caxapa.—A meeting of delegates from 
the different communities of Negroes in Upper Canada, 
has been held at Ancaster, in which they resolved to pe- 
tition the Queen for a grant of land, in order to be colo- 
nized thereon together, instead of being scattered as they 
are at present throughout the province. They state 
that from the returns made ata fate census taken by 
themselves, the black population amountsto 12,510 in 
Upper Canada alone.—id 


Died, on the twenty second of March last, at the vil- 
lage of St Angel, near the City of Mexico, WILLIAM 
MACLURE, the sole Proprietor of this Paper, in the 
78th year of his age. 

In the Death of Wrtttram Macture, a true Citizen of 
the World, the Learned and the Unlearned,—the Man of 
Science, andthe hard working Mechanic; the Artist and 
the Agriculturist; the Philosopher iu his study, and the 
Farmer in_ his field,—have lost a tried zealous friend, a 
warm and efficient benefactor.—Diseminaior. 


Times Soutu.—We gave an inkling yesterday, of 

bama, for which we were indebted to the N. Y. 

ial Advertiser. Here is ove of the times.in Mis- 

"we find in the Nashville Whig: 

re informed last evening, by a gentleman 

from Vicksburgh, who had been over a considerable por- 

tion of the country in the vicinity of that city, that five 

out of every six of the cotton farms were now vacated 

and lying a barren waste—farms, which, but a year or 
two ago, were worth from $10,000 $50,000, 


Finst Froirs.—The National Society acknowledges 
the receipt of $186,00, from emancipated slaves in Jamai- 


ca.—Ad. of Freedom. 


The Philanthropist, says to abolitionists, “keep cool” 
We would add—and your guns to the enemy.—1d. 


There never was a greater delusion than this, that the 
principles of the gospel will remove any evil fiom this 
world, without a direct application of them that evil.— 
When the minister, whuse people were in the habit of 
stealing mill-logs, preached upon the sin of stealing mill- 
logs, the evil was corrected. Let the church—let the 
minorty of this land present slavery in the pure light: of 
God’s law, and how soon would the monster writhe and 
expire! —zd, 


Nawtucxer Wuats Fisnenies.—A correspondent 
of the Boston Transcript, writing from Nantucket, states 
that more than half the Sperm Oil that comes in this 
country the present year, will come to their little island, 
and will average to every man, woman and child, at least 
one hundred and fifty dollars each. ‘Their ships that are 
homeward bound, or will be the coming season, will 
bring to their shores the sum of $1;500,000. This sum, 
after deducting the, expenses of the voyage, will be so 
mach clear gain drawn out of the ocean, that ‘barren and 
unfertile sea,’ as old Homer called it in his days, but not 
barren or unproductive to the Cape Cod Fishermen or 
the Nantucket Whalemen, 


Uses or Inox,—Mr, Silver, in his lecture in Philadel- 
phia, on the uses of iron.as reported in the Inquirer and 
Coarier, stated thatlarge manvufactorics: and other build- 
: d, 2 nstructed wholly of iron, The 

we Gas Company are nearly 

of the interior of the new Hall of 
il Sciences,’ ‘Phe portable iron 
Om the far west, 

gin 


triumph on 





merica. Such! of assorted 4 tterns, are adver- 
tised at this time in Lon¢ oro seepeny who enga; 
to put them up for country seats at the very | 
rates. PESO 8 AS 


Tux Carrivesité The President of the United States 
has communicated to Congress the cor 5 


The tiial of the libel 

and her cargo,(including, according to our republican ‘of- 

peal before the'Cireuit Court of the United Sintes de 

District of Connecticut, on Wednesday; April 29th, at | 

cerdioe, Sammon Cormeen 
tates, will preside, wi me | ,of the 

District Court for his Fray ll eal is made 

official ca 


pacity, acting under direction of the President of the Uni- 
) ication of the Spanish “Ambsssador 








od States, on application 
*hoclaims these strangers as slave.:, the property of Span’ | 





nied the right of the Spanish minister, and, of 


| Also—from this 
201 be mecsived.mmreas;. 22 RE ACCOMPANIED BY THE Casn. 


———————— 7 ———— — 


er 


ish subjects, This attempt to make a government affair 
of it will give rise to’some novel and important questions. 
. Emaneipator. 


Imprisonment for Debt.—The Albany Journal: says: 
‘We'request our brother Editors throtighout Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and other states, to give immediate curcency to 
the fact that the Legis!atare of New York, by a unani- 
mous vote, hus repealed ll laws authorizing the Im- 
prisoment for Debt of Non-Residents of* this State.— 
Citizens of other States are henceforth to. enjoy; all the 
rights and immunities of citizens, of this State, as the 
Federal Constitution prescribes, Our mercantile friends 
in other States may now come among us to adjust their 
accounts and replenish their stores without fear of incar- 
ceration in New York, either at the suit of a: griping 
creditor or some fenave at home who tekes this method of 
securing an unjustdemand. It is due to our State, 
that the fact be proclaimed throughott the country. 


or 


There is now in the port of New Orleans a French 
ship called the Oscar of Bordeaux. On board this vessel 
may be seen machinery for converting salf water into fresh 
invented by Mr. . Rocher of Nantes. ‘I'he water of the 
sea, after passing through the new process, canrot be dis- 
tinguished from the water usually: drank. We learn 
that captain Latapie intenus to put his Kitchen Distillery 
in operation to-morrow, when the curious in such mat- 
ters are invited to visitthe hip Oscar, at the Levee, a fitle 
above the Mint. \ 
This invention offers two-fold utility. One by assur- 
ing a constant supply of water fit to drink—the other that 
of allowing additional cargo or freight in the space once 


occupied by the water casks, 
New ‘Orleans Courier, £pril 25th, 


From 1804 to 1807, there sailed to’ and from Charles- 
ton, as engagéd in the slave trade, 61 S, Carolina, 59 R. 
Island, 4 Baltimore, 2 Norfolk, 1 Bosten,1 Connecti- 
cut, 70 British, 1 Swede, and 13 French vessels. Of the 
persons employed as Consignees in Charleston, 13 were 
8, Carolinians, 88 R. Islanders, 91 British ‘subjects, and 
10 Natives of France, 











NOTICES, 


RECEIPTS. 
FOR PHILANTHROPIST, 
From April 13th, tu May 2d, 1840. 
Owen Lovejoy, $5; L C Diggs 2; W T Brown 2,50; 
Nathan Webb 5; Rev Jas Patterson 2,50; A Wilmot 3; 
Jas Turnbull 2,50, Jos Collins 2,50; Jacob M’Farland 
2,50; Dr J Templeton 2,50; B & J Hobson 2,50; Ste- 
phen Frazier 2,50; John H Fisher 2,50; Isaac Packett 
2; John Fellon 2; Thomas Tomset- 2; Jabes Reynolds 
2.50; Elias Coleman 2,50; Robert Cox 2,50; Benjamin 
Kirk 2,50; Chos Edgerton 2,50; Charles Blackridge 
2,50; ‘Thomas Pieree 2,50; D Jones 2,50; R Bunch 2,50; 
R Green 2,50; Laban Thorp 2,50; Isaac T Way 5; Eli 
Osborn 2,50, Sames C’ Williams 2,50; Isaac Morgan 2; 
Caleb Tate 3; John M Nelson 2,50; Joshua Woodrow 
2,50; Salmon Templin 2,50; Wm Keys 2,75; Noah E- 
vans 2,50; Dr E Blackley 5; Wm Cope 1,25; Joseph 
Cope 1,25; M F Johnson 2,50; John Hamilton 3; Wm 
W Wilson 2; Milo Sawyer 2; Abner Johson 2; David 
Espy 2; Jos Fowler 2; O B Nickens 2,49; M French & 
co, 5; Peter Logan 2,50; Rev John J Miter 2,50; Math 
Chambers 2,50; L Chaderick 2,00; Lyman & Currier 
2,50; J Robb 3; Curtis Edwards 2,50; Rev Geo Beech. 
er 5; Robeat Wallace 2,50; Mary Strait 2,50; Mrs M 
A Sturgess 2,50; Robert Moore 2,50; Rufus Clark 3; 
Luther Bruen 2,50; Doctor Jewett 2,50; Dudley Wal- 
ton 2,50; D S Hudson 0,50; Henry Jomnegan 1; Robert 
Holines 3,75; John M Dinsmore 1,25; A E. Hayslip 2,50; 
S Newton 2,50; Bales Chatterden 3; Clark Cox 2,50; 
J & J Brownlee 2,50; O Nickerson 1,25; Jno Craig 2,50; 
Edward Lewis 3; Wm Kimly 2,50; Joho M’Vaughn 2; 
A Calkins 1,50; Wm Sadd 3; John Monteithe 2,50; E. 
Hale 2,50; John Salisbury 2,00; Launcelot Judkins 1; 
Chosens Bacon 6; Samuel Hendry 6; 8 R Molyneaux 
2,50; NW R Johnston 2,50; John Aalliday pr Mr Butts 
2,50; Satterfield Scott 1; Rev Hugh S Fullerton 2,50; 
James Stewart 2,50; Rev James Dunlap. 3; DC East. 
man 2,50; Artemas Nickerson 3; E M Gregor 3; J A 
Wilson 2,50; Barlow Pettijohn 5; John Ware 3; JL 
M’ Lettridge 3; Doctor C Judkins 5; David Kester 2,50$ 
Doctor Wm Schooley 2,50; A F Hana 5; Robert Dak 
ton 7; George Ellis 1,50; Bushrod Ward 0,50; Jared — 
Clark 2,50; Bushnell C Miller 2,50; Hl. A. 8S. Society §; 
Joel Wood 1; John Day 3. 
Wn. Drantove, Pub. Agent. 
PLEDGES AND DONATIONS, 
Received on Pledges from April 17, te May 2, 
1840, 


Wm & Henry George on pledge $10; Stark Co, AS 
Society pledge 0,50; John L M Pettridge donation 2; W 
Gardner on pledge 5; Doctor Towler on pledge 3; H E 
Smith 5; Mr Vanbergen 5. 

Wx. Donarpsox, Treasurer. 
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CONVENTION OF COLORED PEOPLE. 
A Convention of the cofored people of Butler county 
will be held in the town of Hamilton on the third Mon- 
day of! May next. A large delegation is expected. 


Samvet Jones, Committee 
Tuomas Poxiins, ’ of 
AnpREw Sampson. ) Arrangements. 
To Anti. Slavery Societies. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

All Anti-Slavery Societies in the United States, which 
have been organized since the first of January 1839, are 
earnestly requested to give immediate notice to the un- 
dersigned, on the following particulars: 

1, The name of the Society. 

2. The time of its formation. 

3. The names of its President and Secretary, with 

their Post office addiess. 

This information is requested, that it may be incorpo- 

rated into the next Annual Report of the Amefican Anti- 

Slavery Society. 

(cp Will the Secretary of exch Society see that this 

request is complied with, without delay! Address ei- 

‘ther of the undersigners, by mail at N, York city. 
Heyny B, Sranton, Cor. 8 

James G. Binyer, ¢ ee 


New York, Feb. 11th, 1840, 

















NOTICE, : 
The next annual meeting of the Illinais A, 8, Society, 
is to be held at Princeton on the 4th of July. 








OHIO STATE ANTICSLAVERY SOCIETY. 
The fifth anniversary of this Society will be. held at 
Massillon, Stark county, to cammence on Wednesday, 
May 27th, 1840, at 10 o'clock, in the Baptist chureh, 
Among other speakers, it is expected, that Rev. Messrs. 
Mahan, Finney, Morgan, Blanchard, Brisbane, Rankin, 
Crothers and Arnold Buffum, will be present. 

A large assortment of books has been ordered from 
New York, so that the delegates may supply themselves 
with library sets, &c, 

Committee of Arrangements,—Arvine Wales, Dani- 
us Ford, Samuel Macey, O. N. Sage, George W. War. 
ner, Wm. M. and R. H. Folger, Samuel Pease, Wm. 
Field, H. Partridge, and-J. O, Bloss. 
IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Every subseriber to the Philanthropist, who shall 
shall not have paid up all arrearages by the firet day 
of next July, will at that time be stricken from our list, 
Bills will be immediately forwarded: to all who are indebt- 
ed to us, that they may make: immediate arrangement far 
payment. i’ ral 
date, henceforth, no subscription wil! 








Money can be forwarded at-any time, free of charge 
by handing it to'a postmaster, and requesting him to send 
Tt tows, “The following extract from’a letter of the Posts” 
Master General, cdntains the regulation upon this subject. 
_ SA Postmaster may enclose money in a lstter to this 
publishers‘of @ paper, to pay the subseription of @ third 


with’| person;”ahd frank the letter if written by -"himeslf. ° 


madein ‘adeatice, | 
This, we hope oar friends .will bear in mind, 
_Aprit 2816, 1840. ! 
| Prices of Produce at the Canal. 
 -Orematr, May 11, 1840, 
Flour,. (from: boats) ‘) $3 06 
Wheat, per/bushel,. 
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SUBLIME POETRY. 


A correspondent of Blackwood, thus paraphrases some 
of the’ predictions’ of Malachi: 
A sound-on the rampact, 
A’sound at the gate, 
I hear the roused lioness 
Howl to her mate. 
Im the thicket at midnight 
They roar for their prey 
That shall glut their red jaws 
At the rising of day. 
For wrath is. descending 
On Zion's proud tower: 
It shall.come like a cloud, 
It shali warp like a shroud, 
Till like Sodom, sho sleeps 
In a sulphurous shower, 


For behold! the day cometh, 
When all shall be flame; 
When Zion! the sackcloth 
Shall cover thy name, 
When thy bark o’er the billows 
Of Death chall be driven; 
When thy tree by the lightnings 
From earth shall be riven; 
When the oven, unkindled 
By mortal, shall burn; 
And chaff thou shalt glow 
In that furnace of wo; 
And, dust as thou wert, 
Thou to dust shalt return. 


‘Tis the darkness of darkness 
The midnight of soul! 
No moon on the depths 
Of that midnight shall roll. 
No starlight shali pierce 
Through that life-chilling blaze; 
No torch from the roof 
Of the temple shall blaze. 
But, when Israel is buried 
In final despair, 
From a height o’er all, 
God of God,, Light of Light; 
Here the sun shall arise— 
Her great Sovereign be there! 


Then the sparkles of flame, 
From his chariot-wheels hus}'d, 
~ Shall smite the crown’d brow 
Of the God of this world! 
Then captive of ages! 
The trompet shall thrill 
From the lips of the seraph 
On Zion’s sweet hill. 
For, vestured in glory, 
Thy monarch shall come. 
And from dungeon and cave 
Shall ascend the pale slave, 
Lost Judah shall rise, 
Like the soul from the tomb! 


Who pushes from Heaven? 
The angel of wrath; 
The whirlwind his wing, 
And the lightning his path. 
His hand is uplifted, 
It carries a sword; 
"Tis Exizsan! he heralds 
The march of his Lord! 
Sun, sink in eclipse! 
Earth, earth, shalt thou stand, 
When the cherubim wings 
Bear the King of thy kings? 
Wo, wo, to the ocean, 
Wo, wo to the land! 


thousand square mifes in extent, about seven 
times as great an areausall the available Mand in 
England, Ireland, Scotland} “Wales, ‘and the’ is- 
lands. Look at it mot’ mihutély, and° fi 

from the cleated fields of Ohio and Indi 

the cdge of the barren prairies of Missout, and. 
from the wild rice swamps of the’ nérth to the 
cypress swamps of the south, fertilébeyond ex- 
ample, almost level, or slightly undulating, and | 
accessible in every direction. Never was there 
a finer country for the agrictilturist:- standing ‘at 
his farm-house door, in the interior of Ohio, In- 
diana, or Illinois, a thousand miles ftom the sult 
water, Ne may sce HIS price aoakon itsatvey 
to New York, of to Euro; ew 
years, five complete lines of of 

way communication will exig# 

and the ocean; four are now ine 

is that valley destined to be less* , 
ufacturing than‘agticaltnral. Oh 0, If we 

rely upon her geologist, (Mr. Mather,) contains 
as much bituminous coal, of good quality and 
easy access, as all England and Wales; and Oliio 
in this respect is, he thinks, no richerthan the 
western part of Pennsylvania, western Virginia, 
and Kentucky: judging from the little that is 
known, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, are prob- 
bly underlain toa considerable extent by the same 
mineral treasure.—Nor is it coal alone that a- 
boundsin the West; from the head waters of the 
Cumberland river across Kentucky and Ohio, 
extends a bed of Tron ore twenty miles in width! 
Tennesse is filled with iron; immense beds were 
most lately opened in Indiana—and who has not 
heard of the Missouri monntain of this precious 
metal. Already do Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, 
yearly manufacture some 7 or 8 million dollars 
worth of Iron articles to export to other points; and 
lead abounds also; salt is met with in inexhaust- 
able quantities, lime is universally distributed; 
and the finest freestone found in the greatest pro- 
fusion. 

‘Here, then, is aland, the soil of which 
favor tillage in the brightest degree; the interior 
vf which is far more easv of access than the in- 
terior of any coutry in Europe, and filled with 
mineral wealth. Within its limits grow maize, 
wheat, hemp, flax, tobacco, cotton and sugar. 
It is aland which scarce needs foreign com- 
merce; it is a world within itself; there is scarce- 
ly one considerable aricle of commerce if we ex- 
cept coffee and some dye-stuffs, which the Mis- 
sissippi valley cannot furnish. The first flint 
glass made in America, was at Pittsburgh. the 
porcelain earth found within thelimits of that re- 
gion, rivals that of China: the lakes abound -in 
fish and the burr stone of Ohio maycompare 
with the bestin France. 

Now, what, in the common course of things, 
must be the resultof this wealth and capability? 
A dense population, a population of not less than 
one hundred and twenty millions of people, nay, 
if we base our calculations on the present popula- 
tion of France, of not less than one hundred and 
sixty millions, that is to say, a population great- 
er than that now living in Great Britain, Ireland, 
France, Holland, Spain,.Portugal and Ger- 
many.” 


Goop Nature.—Dame Grundy was the most 
good natured woman alive. Come what would, 
every thing right, nothing wrong. One day far- 
mer Grundy told a neighbor that he believed 
that his wife was one of the most even temper- 
ed woman in the world, for he never saw her 
cress in his life; and that for once he should like 
to see her so.—‘* Well,” said his neighbor, ‘go 
into the weeds-and-bring horaload of the crook 
edest wood you can find, and if it doesn’t make 
cross, nothing will.”” Accordingly to try the ex- 
periment, he teamed home a load of wood every 
way calculated to make a woman fret. For a 
week or more she used the wood copiously, but 
not a word of complaint escaped lips. So one 





‘Tis the day long foretold, 
’Tis the judgment begun; 
Gird thy sword, Thou most Mighty! 
Thy triumph is won. 
The idol shall burn 
In his own gory shrine; 
Then, daughter of anguish, 
Thy dayspring shall shine! 
Proud Zion, thy vale 
With the olive shall bloom, 
And the musk-rose distil 
Its sweet dews on thy hill; 
For earth is restored, 
The great kingdom come! 








SPRING, 

The sweet south-west, so long 
Sleeping in other climes, on sunny seas, 
Or dallying with the orange-trees : 

In the bright land of song, 

Wakes unto us and laughingly sweeps by 
Like a glad spirit of the sunlit sky. 


The laborer at his toil 
Feels on his cheek its dewy kiss, and lifts 
His open brow to catch its fragrant gifts— 
The aromatic spoil 
Borne from the blossoming gardens of the South,— 
While its faint sweetness lingers round his mouth. 


The bursting buds look up 
To cheer the sun-light, while it lingers yet 
On the warm hill-side,— and the violet 
Opens its azure cup 
Meekly, and countless wild-flowers wake to fling 
Their evrliest incense on the gales of Spring. 


The reptile that hath lain 
Torpid so long within his wintry. tomb 
Pierces the mould, ascending from its gloom 
Up to the light again, 
And the lithe snake crawls forth from caverns chill 
To bask as erst upon the sunny hill. 


Continual songs arise 
From Universal Nature—birde and streams 
Mingle their voices, and the glad earth seems 

A second Paradise! 
Sunshine, and song, and fragance—all are thine, 
Thrice blessed Spring!—thou bearest gifts divine! 


Nor Earth alone— 


Thou hest a blessing for the human heft, 
‘Balm for its wounds and healing for its smart, 


Telling of Winter flown 
And bringing hope upon thy rainbow. wing. 


Fyve of Eternal Life—thrice blessed Spring. 
Christian Witness, 


Ta 
NEOUS. 
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/Resourcgs: OF The West.—Few persons, 
we suspect, oughly realize what are the ¢a- 
pabilities of the valley of the Mississippi, though 
evary body has been talking and writing about 
them these twenty years.. .A writer in. the. New 
York Review-sets this matter in a most. forcible 
light as follows: " 

«Look at it; in that valley are Qn€ Million four 
hundred thousand square.miles, or eight hyn- 
dred and. ninety-six millions: af acresy While 


, wood,” said she, ‘I wish you would get anoth- 


| ordered that laborers employed by the gov- 


' ten hours aday. 


| lief can be spared from igh ; 
‘! 


| tavre- 


day the hnsband ventured to enquire of her 
how she liked the wood. “Qh itis beautiful 


er load forit /ays around the pot so complete.” 


Hours or Lazor.—President Van Buren has 


ernment shall not berequired to work more than 
This is the most Democratic 
movement we have heard of, and as bad as our 
rulers are, they deserve credit for it. Every la- 
borer should have, at least fourteen hours-out of 
twenty-four, for meals sleep devotion, mental 
improvement, and the care of his family. It 
wonld be an excellent mode of careyang out this 
Democratic policy, if Congress shotild encour- 
age the formation of social libraries and lyceums, 
the delivery of scientific lectures, and the es- 
tablishment of manual labor schools. for the ben- 
efit of working men and their families. 

We would gladly believe that Pres. Van Bu- 
ren is a real aad impartial friend of the Jaborer. 
If so, he has repented of his pledge that he would 
stand as a body-guard of a system, which makes 
laborers and their wives and their children prop- 
erty, and which, instead of promoting their wel- 
fare, ‘* puts out the eyes of the soul,” and_ sink 
the laborer to a level with the tools he uses.— 
We shall wait with anxiety, to see what our 
president will do for these laborers. Vouth’s 
Magazine. 


A man worth perhaps ten thousand dollars re- 
cently ordered his paper stopped because he was 
not able to take it. He likes the paper, calls 
himself a good abolitionist—one of the early 
sort; he is a professor of religion, and’ no doubt 
prays for the slave (ifhe don’t forget it) he prays 
too for, himself, that he may feel for the poor 
slave.as ‘bound with him,”’—but_ he is so 
poor!”’ he can’t afford it. Would .to heaven his 

rayer for himself were answered—stop, we 
should not hold him then, for ifhe thought it 
would be, it never syould be offered again. —.2d- 
vocate of Freedom, 


TiwE-wa1ER CaNnaL opeN.—We have the 
great gratification to inform our readers that. the 
first squadron of boats from Pennsyvania reached 
the basin at Havre-de-Grace ‘yesterday ‘by’ the 
route of the Susquehanna and ‘Tide Water Canal. 

in, &e a he first 


They are laden with Flour, Grain, 
fruits of the new work. whichsh 
easy and cheap medium ofji¢ 
tween Pennsylvania improvel 
apeake Bay. As soon as” 


fe 


sunk in the Bay, she w 


the 
Canal boats to this city Baltimore American: 
“During the last ten years, He United States 
are Said to have imported. $85, 000, 000 worth 
of Iron chiefly from England. 
The British Government, praposes.to open a 
trade with the interior of Africa by;means.of tre 
ties with the chiefs of that regionwandethe 
ployment of three Iron 'Steani Boats, which “are 
to trade up the Niger to points ofits: confluence 
with the other large streams, where: trading fae- 
tories.are to be establised.—a.. Freeman. 


b> The trade between, England and . Texas, 
appears to be growing. Five ships were expect- 


Ie 





Great Britain, with all its islands, contains bu 
abont eighty-six thousand square’ miles, or fifty- 
six anda half millions of acres. And what is 
the character of this vastregion? One third at 
least ia capable of cultivation and thick settle- 
ment and one-third is four hundred and sixty six 


ed to leave'the ports of London’ and Liverpool 
during the ensuing summer for'Galveston. ‘The 
exchange Of the raw material of the one for the 
Manufaeiures of the other, will no doubt be mu- 


Piatt wane 


art Eg 


lh G5 


"Pax Onto*Osserver.—The Cleveland Ob- 
server has become the Okio Observer,’ with a 
change of editor and of the’ place of publiéation. 
The Ohic Observer is publishéd at Hudson, 
pPhio, aud edited by Rev, E. P. ‘Barrows, for- 

MPof the Dey street chureh,"in this city. 
arship and piety of brother’ Batrows 
an important field ‘of usefulness. 


An Honest Art@RNEY.—An attorney, on the 
marriage of his son, 

him.over a chancerg ome common law 
Ab "se Mearsafier~°'ds, the son 
vot catty op-necs «ve More pusiness.. **Why, I 
gave you, that capital ‘chancery sui’ replied the 
father, ‘‘and then you have got a great many ney 
clients, what more can you want?” . “sir”? if: 
plied the son’ **but I have wound up the chane- 
ry suit, and given my client great satisfactiqn, 
and he is in possession ofthe estate.’ «<Wint, 
you improvidentool,” rejoined the father, indg- 
nanily, that suit was in my family for tweny- 
five years, and would have continued:so as mich 
longer, if I had keptit. I shall not font 
such a fellow.” 

The sequel of the story is that the father tied 
a few years afterwards in comparitive poveity, 
while the son seemed to, conduct business hosor- 
ably and uprightly for fifteen years, and has pw 
retired on an estate which le purchased, 4nd 
where he resides and is respected by. all., who 
know him, \ 

Fire in Rome.—The destruction oeeasiored 
by the late fire at the Roman College, in Rome, 
was much more extensive than at first supposed, 
‘Three hundred and seventy manyseripts were 
burnt. Among these were 27 Arabic, 438 Per 
sian, 9 Armenian, and a large collection of Hin- 
doo and Chinese Dramas, all-waich were unpub- 
lished, and of which, it is believed, there are no 
copies. existing in Europe. The number of 
printed books lost in the flames has not. been as- 
certained, butabout 1500 volumes of.the earliest 
era of printing are gone; and the invaluable eol- 
lection of Greek and Latin Classics, bequeathed 
to the College by the great Philologist, Murotus, 
who died in 1585, with whose autographical 
notes most of the margins of their pages are en- 
riched. 

Corrger-Hovsr Question Serrtep.—In ‘the 
Council last evening, the majority of the com- 
mittee, to whom the matter was referred, repor- 
ted against licensing the retail of: spirituous: li- 
quors to any house not bona fide atavern.~This 
report was agreed to by Council—13 yeas to 6 
nays. 

The vote may ‘be seen by referring to the 
Council proceedings in this day's paper. 

We congratulate the Council and the people, 
on the result. ‘hey may be assured the major- 
ity of the people will sustain the measure, and 
the law will enforce it. Ifnot, another year will 
be ample time enough to encourage: intemper- 
ance, and endure its evils. Let us try reform 
one year, and see how it works.—Cin. Chron. 


_ 


SoutHern Curistianity.— The South Wes- 
tern Christian Advoeate for March 21, 1840, 
published for the Methodist Episcopal church, 
at Nashville, ‘Tennessee, defends the policy of 
of hunting the Seminole Indians with BLOOD 
HOUNDS, and adds—‘we have feared they 
might prove INEFFICIENT, but we have fear- 
ed nothing else.”’—Friend of Man. 


gc? A laughable petition was sent to the Vice 


was not presented. It purported to relate 'to the 
subject of a general bankrupt law, but the 
petitioners state that such a law would notreach 
the present emergency. They reccommend in 
lieu thereof, a general jubilee, in which alldebts 
should be cancelled, and all prisoners set free.— 
Cor. Journal Commerce. 

The people of Georgia have not read their 
Bibles well, or they would never have proposed 
a jubilee. The law of that festival required that 
their slaves should also be set frees while every 
man, and every family, having been dispose 
of real estate during the the antecedent fifty years, 
was authorized to return, and enter into the oc- 
cupancy and ownership of the land again, Un 
der a general jubilee, therefore, the poor plun- 
dered Cherokees could return once more to their 
own eountry, and lie down again by the graves 
of their fathers. 

Fucittye Staves—A Mr. C, of this vicinity has re- 
cently been over to Canada to visit the fugitives who have 
left this country, his object was to carry and distribute 
clothing among the the destitute and needy. He visited 
their settlements, and took the names of several thousands 
with whom he conversed. He.estimates the whole num- 
ber. now in Canada at about fifteen thousand. General- 
ly, they have farms and plenty of provisions, but are desti- 
tute of clothing. They are’ itidustrious and happy. 
They are settled on some of the finest lands in Canada, 

It will no doubt give the humane and and philanthropic 
slaveholders, who have the good of, the colored man so 
much at-heart, pleasure to learn that the fugitives are so 
comfortably situated, and contented. 

The Government encourages their colonization in Cana- 
da; and soon they will have the privilege of citizens. 

Notlong since an old christian slave passed* through 
this place, on ‘his way to Canada. His wife and child+re- 


mained behind him in the care of some humane Friends, : |) 
He stated that while in bondage he had often seized the |. 


morsels of bread thrown to the dogs to appease his hun- 
ger. A collection was taken up in his aid.— Agitator. 


Tat Jews.—Dr. Tholuck of Germany, states that 
more prosclytes have been made to Christianity from the 
Jews during the last twenty years, than since the first 
age of thechureh. Facts seems to indicate that the day/of 
salvation tothe Jews has already dawned, and that it is 
not: vain to pray for their conversion. j 


Treaty Wits Mexico.—!n the last number of the 
Government paper (the Globe) was officially publishd a. 
Convention between the Unirep States and Mexico, 
“for the adjustment of claims of of citizens of the United 
States of America upon the Government of the Mexican 
Republic.” We are too well satisfied wrth this step jow- 
ards an amicable adjustment of that quarrel, not to pab- 
lish snch a document as thisias early as wecan. It pro- 
vides for a Board of Commissioners (two of each nation ) 
to. adjudicate the cigims of citizens of the United , Stata— 
in case of difference, the questions on which they dis 


agree 
are to be referred to the arbitration of the King of Prosie: 


in the event of his declining the médiation, to that ofthe 
Queén of England; and, in the event of her declining, to 
that ‘of the King of the Netherlands: 


? 








“MORUS MULTICAULIS FOR SALE. 
‘I will ‘contract to sell, and deliver in October or Nov, 
ember ‘froin 20,000 to 30,000 Morus Multicaulis trees 


pf m-aap eroeth which measure from. 6 or.7 feet in 


I at ; 
Mexican and Texi s sh 


: all be immedia ély, 
tended to, tely, at, 
iF Bast Fourth st, Cincinnati, 
MONEY IN ENGLAND, “~~~ 
Wishing to procure money from any part.of 
Wales, Ireland, and. Scotland, by tana ithe 
ends to remit it through their Bankers to, the « 


t of Thomas Emery with Mesers, Baring B 





C6., London, can receive the cash. in. Gineinnati; or} + 
elsewhere, if desired; as soon as advised, Whenthe| * 


names of the 


e particule 


“THOMAS EMERY; Estate 
and Money Agent, IY East Fourth St, © 


7 PREES. peletos 


money is paid to the English Bankers, u 
parties for whose use it is designe} must t 
stated, ; 





. rar 


ceixé supplies of the Motus Multicaulis which they, will, 





bane profitable, and lead. to an. extensive, a 
Cs : 4 . ; . 


to suit purchasers. ; 
HEA TON AND WEAVER. . 
Salem, Columbiana Co, 0. Sept. 10°1830,°  * 


ave him £500, and handed AS 


Prosidont to-day, from Georgia; but I believe it} 


; ) a. F and vigorous ; 
e.. Orders.for the Southern, 


era 


~ 


ly 


The’su bscribers have on band and will continue taite- 


BEDSTEADS. 
/ New and Important patented right & left wood screw. 
akwelled rail beadsteads manufactured oa ho dena 
f Eighth and Broadway by H. Boyd, wartanted to Ve 
he best and most convenient bedstead ever in gge. Or- 
ders for the above article, may be addressed to 
HENRY BOYD, 
26—tf. 


Cinginnati, Aug. 6, 1839, 
EDWARD NEVERS; 
COPPER-PLATE PRINTER, 


No. 106 Main, a few doors above Third Street, 
Cincinnati. 








| | 
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ee m a 
. JOHN HW. LOVES 


ENGRAVER, — 


16 Main Street, Fhird Story, 
CINCINNATI. 


M..T. & R. GLASGOW, 
SASH & BLIND MANUFACTURERS, 
Eighth st. between Main & Walnut south side. 
October 29th, 1839, 34—tf 














TO THE PUBLIC. 


The subscriber feels gratified in being able to publish 
the following certificate. He would just state that.he 
keeps constantly on hand an assortment of BOOTS and 
SHOES, of as good quality in all respects, as the work- 
manship recommended in the certificate below. 

JAMES ESHELBY, 186 Main st. 


CERTIFICATE. : 
This is to certify that the sewed Boots, manufactured 
by James Eshelby, were considered the best work of the 
kind exhibited at the second annual Fair of the Qhio 
Mechanics’ Institute, held in June, 1839, 
~  Joun A. Wiseman, 
G, W. Puaictirs, 
Jesse O’ Net, 
' Joun P. Foore, President, 
L. T. Wetts, Secretary. 


SLAVERY AS IT IS. 


A new supply of this invaluable work just received at 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository—Sendin your orders 


d keep it circulating, ‘ 
yo 000 copies “LIBERTY” at 12 1-2 per copy. 


October 29th, 1839. 


Judges. 
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Mr. Eprronr:--Please cut from your exchange paper, 
the Quincy (Il) Whig, a gratuitous testimonial of the 
genuine Tomato medicine by Doctors Eers & Nr- 
cuoxs, which appear in that paper under date March 
30. and oblige the Proprietors. ° 

MILES’ COMPOUND EXTRACT OF 
TOMATO. 

Having used to some extent for the year past, Miles’ 
Compound Tomato Pills, and having learned the ingre- 
dienls of which the pills are composed, we are satisfied 
they will prove a beneficial remedy, when judiciously ad- 


public as a safe, convenient, and useful medicine, and a 


valuable substitute for Calomel. 
RICHARD EELLS, M.D. 
ADAM NICHOLS, M. D. 


Quincy, Illinois, March 37, 1839. 13— 


DAVIS & DODD'S HATS. 
For elegance and durability, inferior to 
none. Try them and be satisfied, 
Corner Main and Fifth Streets, 




















. ON LOW SPIRITS. 

Low spirits is a certain state of the mind accompanied 
by indigestion, wherein the greatest evils are apprehended 
upon the slightest grounds. and the worst consequences 
imagined. Ancient medical writers supposed this disease 
to be confined to those particular regions of the abdomen 
technically called hypochondria which are situated on the 
right or left side of that cavity, whence comes the name 
hypodriasas. 

Symptoms.—The common corporeal symptoms are 
flatluency in the stomach or bowels, acrid eructations, 
costivenesss, spasmodic pains and often an utter inability 
of fixing the attention upon any subject of importance or 
engaging in any thing that demands vigour or courage. 
Also languidness—the mind becomes irritable, thought- 
ful, desponding, melancholly and dejected, accompanied 
by a total derangement of the nervous system. The men- 
tal feelings and peculiar train of ideas that haunt the ima- 
gination ‘and overwhelm the judgement, exhibit an infi- 
nite diversity. The wisest and best of men are as open 
to this affliction as the weakest, 

Causes.—A sedentary life of any kind especially se- 
vere study, protracted to a Igte hour io the night. and 
}ewarety felievad by social intercourse or exercise, a disso- 
lute hahit, creat excessin eating or drinking. immaderate 
use of mercury. violent purgatives, the suppression of 
some habitual discharee, (as the obstruction of the men- 
ses) or more important organs within the abdomen is fre- 
quent cause. 

Treatment.—The prinoipal objects of. treatment. are, 
' to remove. indigestion, strengthen the hody, and enliven 
the spirits, which may be promoted by exercise early 
hours, regular meals, pleasant conversation—the bowels 
(if costive) should he carefully regulated by the occaston- 
al use of a mild anerient. We know nothing better adapt- 
ed to ohtain: this end, than Dr. Wm. Evans’ Aperient 
Pills—being mild. and. certain in their operation. The 
howels heing once cleansed his inestimable Camomile 
Pills—(which are tonic. anolyne, and_anti-spasmodic) 
are an infalliahle remedy. and without disputehave prov- 
ed a creat blessing to the numerous public. 

Some physicians have recommended a free use of mer- 
cury. but it should not be resorted to: in many cases it 
greatly areravates the symptoms, 

Dr. Wm. Evans, Camomile and .Family Aperient 
Pills for sale bv his several agents throughont the Union. 
See list of agents in this paper. 

Price ‘75 cts. 2 package. which contains a bottle of Ca- 
momile Pills and-a-Hox-of Aprerient Pills. 

, i 


oo 


s tS 
CAUTION, 

Dr. Wm, Evans will not he responsible for the genu- 
ineinesa of the Camomile Pills unless they are. hought 
of Dr, Eyans’ advertised agents, There, is one agent 
in every county, Buy of none hut agents, as many 
druggists who are otherwise respectable. have imposed 
tipon the ihvalid hy selling a spurion® article, Wholesale 
drogaists-are hot Dr, Evans’ agents; therefore respectable 
dealers in the country ought not to get.a spurious article 
of them. but write forthe genuine ito 100 Chatham street, 
N. Y.. where the Pills are manufactured and sold whole- 
sale, Onlv pla Lovisvitle for the sale of his cele- 
brated medicines, 1s nt his General Western Office, 47 
Wall street, Louisville, Ky. 

BIGHTIY LWVPORTANT. 

Nervous diseases. liver complaint, dyspepsia, billioug 
diseases, piles, consumption, conghs, colds, . spitting: of 
blood, pain in the chest and side, alcers, female weak- 
‘nese. mercurial diseases, and all hypochondriacism, low 
spirits. palpitation of the heart, nérvous weakness, fluor 
albus: seminal weakness, indigestion, Joss of appetite, 
heart burn, general debility, hadlily weakness. chiornsis 
or. green sickness. flatulency,. hysterical faintings, hyste- 
ries, headaches, hiccun, sickness; night mare, rheumat- 
ism, asthma. tic doulouroux. cramp, spasmodic affections, 
and those who are victims 0 that most excruciating dis- 
order, Gorn, will find relief from their sufferings by a 
course of Dr. Wm, Beans medicine. ’ 
"Also, nausea, wortiting, pains in the side. limbs, head), 

‘dimness or confusian of sight, ndiges in: 
nate. Ainshos*of heat add_chillness, tre 
ings, ag 


itation, anxi 
ce 100 Chatham: street, 


ew York. 
"0°" THE FOLLOWING, 
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THOMAS EMERY, Vina astonishing facts, are amongst the nu: 


ous ‘performed by’ the use of Dr. Wm, Evans’ 
» Medicines, it ti ‘ it 5 f 
i 1 Bape Be street, New Tove _— 
the, Dr. may be. consulted personally. or. (post, 
be 4 ar part of ite Inited States, Pipes 44 
reqpiring medicines and advice, must encloge a bank, 


> & tder, . J 
°"" CERTIFICATES. 1598 
Coticlusive proofs of the extraordinary effi-acy of 
im; Evans’ celebrated: Camomile:and Aperient An- 
i Pills, in, alleviating afflicted mankind,-—Mr, 
Cameron,!104, Bowery. Disease, C ¢ Dys, 
ieaegs Biooiy ‘lux. Symptoms, unusual flatylency. 
ne, bowels severe gr ps. frequent inclination to go 
stool, teneéemus, loss of appetite, nagsea, vomiting, fre- 
‘Of pulse. hd a frequent discharge of a peculiarly 
matter, mixed with blood, great debility, sense*of 
ng-heat, with an‘ ‘intolerable bearing down of the 
Mr, Cameron is enjoying, perfect health,, 


Pi age 
d his sincere thanks for the ex pened 
hie ingore. anks Fer, the. aatrannliery, Bppaehy 


> 
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ministered, and feel safe in recommending them to the} 


jilicothe, Eli 
‘| tom.’ © Calbertson’ 


S 





or 


Monroe, Schuylkill, afflicted with the above distressin 
malady. Symptoms, great languor, flatulency, distorb 
rest, nervous’headache, difficulty of breathing, tightness 
and stricture across the breast, dizziness, nervous itrita- 
bility and restlessness, could not lie in a horizontal posi- 
ion without the sensation of impending suffocation, pal- 
pitation of the heart, distressing cough, costiveness, pain 
of the stomach; drowsiness, great debility and deficiency 
of the neevoug energy, Mr. R. Monroe gave up every 
thought of recovery, and dire despair set on the counte-. 
nance of every person interested in his existence or hap- 
piness, till by accident he noticed in a public paper some 
cures effected by Dr..“”"~ Evans’ Medicine in his com- 
plaint, which induc**- — to putchase a package of the 

. Le , ~ving every sym- 

“or this 

" te..y OF an 
/ whiff Te .is happily 8 
ise receive the same inestimable benefit. 

Liver Cipla ars standing.—Mrs Han- 
nah Browne, wife of Jo Browne, North Sixth street 
near Second street, Williamsburg, afflicted for the last ten 
years with Liver Complaint restored to health through 
the treatment of Dr. Wm. Eyans. Symptoms: Habitual 
constipation of the bowels, tutal loss of appetite, excruci- 
ating pain of the epigastric region, great depression of 
spirits, languor and other symptoms of extreme debility, 
disturbed.sleep, inordinate flow of the menses, pain in the 
light side, could not lay on her left side without an ag- 
gravation of the pain, urine high colored, with other sym- 
ptoms indicating great derangement of the functions of 
the liver. 

‘Mre. Browne was attended by three of the first phy- 
sicians, but received no relief from their medicine, till 
Mrs. Browne procured some of Dr. Wm. Evans invalua- 
ble preparations, which effectually relieved her of the 
above distressing symptoms, with others, which it is not 
essential to intimate, JOSEPH BROWNE, 
City and County of New York, SS, 

Joseph Browne, Williamsburgh, Long Island, being 
duly sworn, did depose and say that the facts set forth 
in the within statement, to which he has subscribed his 
name, are just and true. JOSEPH BROWNE, 
Husband of Hannah Browne. 
Sworn before me this 4th day of January, 1837. 

PETER PINCKNEY, Com. of Deeds. 


dev. 
symptoms similar to thy... 
stored, may likew z 


ocr Another recent test of the unrivalled virtues of Dr, 
Wm. Evans’ Medicines,—Dyspepsia, ten years stand- 
ing.—Mr. J. M. Kenzie, 176 Stanton street was afflicted 
with the above complaint for ten years, which incapaci- 
tated him at intervals, for the period of six years, in at- 
tending to his business, restored to perfect health under 
the salutary treatment of Dr, Wm, Evans. © 

The symptoms were, a sense of distension and oppres- 
sion after eating, pain in the pit of the stomach, nausea, 
impaired appetite, giddiness, palpitation of the heart, 
great debilfy and emaciation, depression of spirits, dis- 
turbed rest, sometimes a bilious vomiting and pain in the 
right. side, an extreme degree of languor and faintness; 
any endeavor to pursue his business causing immediate 
exhaustion and weariness. ‘ 

Mr. Mc Kenzie is daily attending to his business, and 
none of the above symptoms have recurred since he 
used the medicine. He is now a strong and healthy man. 
He resorted to.myriads of remedies, but they were all in- 
effectual, He is willing to give any information to the 
afflicted respecting the inestimable benefit rendered to 
him by the use of Dr. Wm. Evans’ medicine, 


_ 


An extraordinary and remarkable cure.—Mrs. Mary 
Dillon, ‘Williamsburgh, corner of Fourth and North 
streets, cumpletely restored to health by the treatment of 
Dr. Wm. Evans, 100 Chatham street. 

The symptoms of the distressing case were as follews: 
Total loss of appetite palpitation of the heart, twiching of 
the tendons, with a general spasmodic affection of the 
muscles, difficulty of breathing, giddiness, languor, las- 
situde great depression of spirits, with a fear of sonie im- 
pending evil, a sensation of fluttering in the pit’of the sto- 
mach, irregular transient pains in diferent parts, great 
emaciation, with other symptoms of extreme debility. 

The above case was pronounced hopeless by three of 
the most eminent physicians, and the dissolution of the 
patient awaited by her friends, who were in attendance, 
She sas given her cheerful permission to publish the 
above facts, and will also gladly give any information to 
any inquiring mind. MARY DILLON. 


Dyspepsia and Hypocondriacism.—Interesting case, 
—Mr. William Salmen, Green street, above Third, Phil- 
adelphia, afflicted for several years with the following dis- 
tressing s;mptoms, Sickness at the stomach, headache, 
dizziness, palpitation of the heart, impaired appetite and 
weakness of the extremeties, emancipation and general 
debility, disturbed rest, a sense of pressure and weight at 
the stomach after eating, nightmare, great meats! despon- 
dency, severe flying pains, in the chest back ann sixes, 


usitary sighing, and weeping, languor and lassitude vpoa 
the “sant exorcise. 


cians, who, considered it beyond the power of medicine to 
restore him to hea!th; however ay his affliction had reduced 


Astama. Three years standing.—Mr..Rabert 


costiveness, a dislike for society, or conversation, invol- 


Mr, Solomon had applied to the mcut eminent physi- 


him to a very deplorable condition, and. having been re- 


vibe PIANO FORTES, . - 
Of_very superior style, from the House of Stoddaya 
& Co, N. York, also a large and fashionable assort- 
ment of Vocal and Instrumental Music, just received by 
Miss Blackwell, and for sale at her residence on East 
Third st,, between Layyrence and Pike. 
January 21, Age 1—tf, 
oo ) Cr DONALDSON& CO. 
IMPORTERS. & DEALERS IN HARDWARE 
CUTLERY, in all its Varieties, 
No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati: 
N. B—A large assortment of the above goods kept 


constantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Whole- 
sale and Retailon the most favorableterms. 48--tf. 


IMPORTANT TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 
TRUMAN & SMITH, Booksellers, Main street, be 
tween 4th and 5th sts., (up stairs) Cinginnati;. publish, 
and have constantly forsale, the 

Eclectic School Books. 
Aso, a general assortment of the various School Books 
in common use. 

Superior Blank Books, 

Writing and Wrapping Papers. 
Testaments, Bibles and Hymn Books. 

_ Atso, a good assortment of the staple books and sta- 
tionary, usually wanted by country merchants, all of 
which will be sold cheaper than the same are found at 
any other house in the city. TERMS CASH. 


Anti-slayery Almanacs, 
for L84@. 
Just arrived and forsale at the Ohio Anti-Slavery De- 
pository. Let every Abolitionist take measures to give 
it a wide and thorough circulation. It contains 48 pages, 
with 14 “pictorials,” all for 6 1-4 cents being double the 
— at half‘the price of many kinds offered to the 
public. 

















NEW MAP OF OHIO. 
This new and splendid Map is now in the course of 
delivery, and subscribers will be furnished gs fast ag the 
agent can supply them. 

Extract from the Repert of the Committee of the Trus- 
tees and Visitors of common schools of Cincinnati. 

“That they have carefully examined said Map, and the 
highly respectable testimonials in its favor and do not he- 
sitate in saying that we believe it to be one of the best 
executed and most correct Maps of our state that we haye 
eyer seen.” = * , he be “ie 

“Resolved, That the President be authorised to pur- 
chase thirty copies of Doolittle & Munson’s Map of Obio, 
for the use of the common schools of Cincinnati.” Which 
teport was accepted and resolution unanimously adopted, 
March 12, 1829, Big v3.38 

, Columbus, June, 8, 1838. 

In compliance with the provisions of an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed Jan. 27, 1838. We have examingd 
and do approve of Doolittle & Munsons Map of Ohio, 

JOSEPH VANCE, Gov. of Ohio. 

Canter B, Hartan, Sec, of Stace; ' 

The above Map is for sale at the publishers rooms (up 
stairs) corner of Main and 5th st. Cincinnati. Also sec- 
tional Maps of Iowa, and Wisconsin Territories, pocket 
maps of Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky. Mitchels large 
Maps of the United States, and World, large Maps of 
Indiana: : 





TO EMIGRANTS AND PURCHASERS OF 
REAL ESTATE.” 


A beautiful Country Seat with 50 acres of land ina 
high state of cultivation, six miles from town, and a short 
distance from the Harrison Turnpike, ina respectable and 
improving neighborhood, proverbial for its salubrity, The 
house contains 12 rooms, 2 of which are 20 by 40 fect; it 
is surrounded by a gallery 180 feetlong and well fitted up 
with every convenience for a genteel family. ‘Th resi- 
dence is in the centre of a Paddock and Shrubbery, which 
communicate with a good Garden, The out buildings 
consist of a wood house, a corn crib, a tenant’s house, 2 
large barns, stables and sheds, all built in the mast sub- 
stantial manner, and in complete repair. There are also 
a never failing well of excellent water, a good cistern, ang 
orchard, and 4 or 5 perenial springs on the farm. 

A Delightful Country Seat situated in a healthy and 
genteel neighborhood, 6 miles from town and close to a 
M’Adamized road, with 15 acres of level Jand; a new 
Frame house built in Cottage style, having 8 rooms, a 
cellar and a portico on three sides, ‘There are also a barn, 
a carriage house, a stable, a well with a chain pump, a 
garden and a paddock well planted with fruit and orna- 
mental trees, ‘The land is good. and well watered with 
springs. 

A pleasant Country Seat with 44 acres of land, situ- 
ated 6 miles from town, close to the Harrison Turnpike, 
having 26 acres in cultivation, a new Frame Cottage 
with 5 rooms, 2 porticoes anda cellar; also a brick cis- 
tern with a chain pump, a well, and a young orchard of 
sixty choice grafied fruit trees, ‘The land is good quality, 
level and well watered with springs. ‘The neighborhood 
is salubrious and respectable, 

A fertile Parm of 75 acres, situated £2 miles front town, 
having 50:acres in cultivation, an orchard of 170. apple, 
peach and cherry trees, 2 Frame barn, a Stone spring 





commended by a relative of his to make trial of Dr. Wm. 
Evans medicine, he with difficuity repzired to the office 
and procured a package to which, he says he is indebted 
for his restoration of life, health and friends. He is now 
enjoying all the blessings of health. 

rersons desirous of further information, will be sitis- 
fied in every particular as to this astonishing cure at Dr. 
Wm. Evans’ Medicine Office, 100 Chatham street New 
York, 

Mrs. Anne F. Kenny, No. 115 Lewis street, between 

Stanton and Houston, afflicted for ten years with the fol- 
lowing distressing symptoms: Acid, eructation, daily. spas- 
modic, pains in the head, loss of appetite, palpitation of 
her heart, giddiness and dimness of sight, could not lie on 
her right side, disturbed rest, utter inability of engaging in 
any thing that demanded vigor or courage, sometimes a 
visionary idea ofan aggravation of her disease, a whimsi- 
cal aversion to particular persons and places, groundless 
apprehensions of. personal danger and povertyy an. irk- 
someness and weariness of life, discontented, disquietnde 
on, every slight occasion, she conceived she could neither 
die nor live; most miserable life, never was any one so 
bad, with frequent mental hallucinations, 
| Mr, Kenny ‘had the advice of several eminent physi- 
cians,.and: had: recourse to numerous medicines but could 
not obiain.even temporary, alleviation of her distressing 
state, till her husband persuaded her to. make trial of my 
mode of treatment, 

She is now quite relieved and finds herself not only ca- 
pable of attending to her domestic affairs, but avows that 
she enjoys as good health at present as she did at any pe- 
riod of-her existence. 

J. Kenny, husband of the aforesaid Anne Kenny. 

Sworn before me, this 14th day of December, 1836, 

PETER PINCKNEY, Com. of Deeds. 


A letter from Mr. Sheldon P. Gilbert to Dr. Wm, 
Evans, proprietor of the celebrated Camomile Pills: 
Dear Sir—Had the immortal Cowper known the me 
dical qualities of the Camomile Plant, he as well as thous- 
ands'since: (besides myself,) would ‘have experienced its 
wonderful effects on the nervous system. ‘Lhe public 
utility of Cowper was blighted in the bud, through the 
natural effect of his neryous debility upon the mental 
owers, which made it necessary for him. to seek relief 
beneath the rural shade, birt the calm retreat-gave his phy- 
sical nature no repose, If some one then had known the 
secret of concentrating the medical virtues of Camomile; 
the discoverer would have been immortalized-with poetic 
zeal’ as, the benefactor.of suffering men. 
‘The above lines weresprompted from the effect I have 
experienced from Dr, Wm, Evans’ Camomile Pills, 
Yours, with esteem, “SHELDON G GILBERT. 
Durham, Greene County, New York. 
Ny Ry Wubi ite ay . forsale at ‘his 
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house, a wagon house, a corn crib, and a large Frame 
house with 8. rooms, a hall, a porch and q-cellar. The 
land consists of rich bottom, and. a good upland well Jo- 
cated for tillage, 

A desirable Farm of 178 acres, situated in Indiana, 2 
tailes from the Ohio, with 75 acres in culture, an excel- 
lent Brick house with 7 rooms and a cellar; also a com- 
modiou, Frame barn, a stable, a carriage house, a Stone 
milk house, an orchard, and a superior garden which has 
strawberry, asparagus, rhubarb, and raspberry beds; like- 
wise, fig, peach nectarine and quince trees. Theland is 
very good, and wel situated for cultivation. 

A desirable Farm sof 337 acres, situated 12 miles from 
town, upon a M’Adamised road, with 160 acres in culti- 
vation, a Brick house having 3:rooms and a cellar; alsp 
a Frame house with 8 rooms and a cellar; likewise 3 
Frame barns, two good orchards, an excellent garden hav- 
ing strawbetry beds, and ornamental trees; also currant 
and goosberry bushes, The land is rich, is well watered 
with springs, and consists of fertile bottom and good. up- 
land. 

A Farm of 112 acres, located'7 miles from town, upon 
a good road, having 40, acres in culture, arFrame house 
with 5 rooms, a cellar and 2 porches; also a Frame barn, 
a well, a garden with raspberry, currant, peach and cherry 
trees, —The land is rich and undulating. 

A desirable Farm of 1200 acres, situated 35 miles from 
town, with 250. acres in cultivation, 2 orchards of 10 
acres each, of apple and peach trees; also a grist and saw 
mill, ahay press,a Stone spring house, 10. Log houses, 
many springs and acreck. The land is very good, level 
and well watered with springs and a creek, This estate 
is well worthy the attention of emigrants since it will be 
sold a. great bargain. 

A good Farm of 510 acres, lecated 34 miles from town, 
upon a State road, having 200 acres in tillage, an orchard 
of 1000 apple and peach trees, an excellent Frame bam, 
a, hay press, a Framesaw mill, many springs, several Log 
houses, 2 wells, a ereek, and a valuable hop ‘garden with 
morethan 5000 hills,» ‘The Farm ig well fenced, and well 
situated for cultivation, 

A cheap Farm of 156 acres, 25 miles from town, and 
5 from Harrison, having 30 acres in culture,.an oretiard 
of 100 apple and peach trees, a nursery of 1000 fruit 
trees of,various/kinds, a small house and materials. for a 
barn, The land is well situated for tillage, rich quality 
and well watered with springs and a creek; 

A very handsome Country Seat, situated: 5. miles from 
town, upon a M’Adamised road with 20 acres of land, of 
10 which are in culture. The improvements consists of 
an excellent Brick house having 10 rooms,.a hall, a poreh, 
and a very large cellar; also a Brick barn, a.carriage house, 
a spring house and a well, The grounds are well stocked 
with choice peach, pear, apple; plom ard! other. fruit 
trees; also a vineyard. of Catawba, and Cape vines. which 
produce abundant crops of grapes, that yield choice wines. 
The land is rich and covdsists of hill ‘and’ Walley..2Pke 
situation is healthy and the neighborhood, respectable; 
The scenery is very picturesque, having a fine view of the 
Ohio river and the Kentucky hills. : 

Very many other Farms and Country Seats’ for sales 
also several tracts without buildings, near and far from the 
city. ’ 

Erigibis Houses in various parts ‘of the city for sate, 
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